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HERE are features of | 


interest in the build- | 


ing contrivances, and | 


architecture, of a new | 
country; but it is 


receive from the! 
architects of old! 


We propose here to 


the late Mr. Downing, and by his successor, this 
faulty error has been perpetrated, and with no 
excuse for so doing. 

Passing these defects by, there are many ex- 
amples of an honest use of timber that would 
delight our realistic architectural friends. In 
the Western States the rough log-houses are 
pretty to read about, and picturesque (some- 
times) to sketch ; but they are generally clumsily 
contrived, and badly put together. At first in- 
tended as temporary dwellings, time proved so 
valuable and labour so scarce, that the erection 
of a better house would be put off time after 
time, and the original rude hut would be added 
to, upon this side and upon that, until it became 
too large to pull down, and too ugly to attempt 
to beautify. So it would be left; until, after 
awhile, the restless family of settlers, having, as 
they imagined, better prospects elsewhere, would 
leave it to fall into ruin, whilst they were pro- 





bably engaged in erecting just such another a 
few hundred miles further west. Therefore, the 
rude timber dwellings, quickly thrown up to meet | 
an immediate emergency, must not be supposed 
American style ; but only near large towns, where 
cultivated minds had thought out the right treat- | 
erections be sought for. 

Wooden houses, properly built, are warm, | 


lity of removal. This latter recommendation | 


laid as slate would be. The shingie is about 
five-eighths of an inch thick at bottom, feather. 
ing away almost to nothing on the top, laid 
lapping, and fastened with copper nails. These 
will last for many years, and are so light that 
avery economical scantling of roof timbers is 
admissible. Unpainted, they are remarkably 
durable; but all attempts to render them more 
lasting by painting, or by any other covering, have 
been failures. This experience corresponds much 
with that of the treatment of park-palings in 
England. The shingles swell with the rain, and 
remain tight and weather-proof, if left in their 
natural state; and, after some years’ exposure, 
they are found to have acquired a coating from 
nature’s own laboratory that renders them im- 
pervious to wet. 

Examination, in a large number of instances, 
would practically confirm a theory that wood 
exposed to the atmosphere will last longer un- 
painted than painted, provided the surfaces are 
rough. This idea is by no means new, or 
claimed as original; but it has not received the 
attention it deserves. A church that was erected 


in the efforts after; to form the type or nucleus of a national | in the year 1848, in a very exposed situation in 


one of the American North-eastern States, and 
entirely of timber construction, was left almost 


not often that they |'ment of the material, must satisfactory timber|as the material came from the saw and wn- 


painted ; and in 1860 there was no appearance 
whatever of external decay, and none of any 


countries, the atten- weather-proof, and durable ; besides having the damage from thewet penetrating into the interior 
tionthattheydeserve. advantages of rapidity of construction and faci- | The external surfaces seemed to have become 


almost silicated, so hard and perfect was the shell 


set down a few notes | was one of more practical value a few years ago | that had formed thereon. 


concerning what may be seen in America. 


than now, when, especially in the eastern states, | 


Where shingles are not used, tinned plate is 


Tn a country so well supplied as is America| it was no unusual thing to meet a two or three! generally employed. In the dry atmosphere of 
with timber, the lavish use of wood in building story building, on rollers, with ten or a dozen|the Northern States, despite the contraction 
may naturally be looked for. Twenty years ago, | yoke of oxen and a small army of men, creaking | and expansion that must occur in such extre- 


up to within the last five or six, designs exhi- | 
biting architectural character were generally 
executed in wood. In fact, private dwellings, 
churches, and railroad-stations, were simply. 
huge full-sized models in wood, imitating, by 
sanding the surface, or by other unjustifiable 
process, a material more costly and durable, but 
not so easily worked. An amusing article might | 
be written upon the absurdities thus perpetrated ; 
amongst which none more deserve ridicule than 
the stations upon the New York and Erie Rail- | 
road, because the engineers and officers of this | 
once extravagantly-appointed line might have | 
been supposed to know better. All of these’ 
were huge boxes of the severest Grecian-Doric | 
or semi-Egyptian styles, painted a gloomy | 
chocolate brown, sanded as rough as nutmeg: | 
graters, and as uselessly heavy in appearance as 
they were frail in reality. Many of them have 
since given place to better-conceived erections ; 
but the majority have yet an undesirable vitality. 
These, of course, were all of wood, boxed out 
into thicknesses that left the joints to open in 
the intense heat of the sun, to the palpable be- 
trayal of the sham that had been attempted. 
After awhile, a better taste prevailing, timber 
construction began to be legitimately developed. 
One of its first phases was the expression its 
use gave to the roofs, verandahs, porches, and 
other projections from the building. The climate 
of the Northern States requiring, during the 
fierce blaze of the summer, equal provision for 
shade as the residences of the “sunny South,” 
the houses soon assumed a character in this 
respect which might, it is true, have been more 
honestly taken advantage of. Unfortunately, 
nearly all the architects brought into play their 
European recollections or office-traditions, and 
only used this facile material to carry out archi- 
tectural features that properly required other 
embodiment. In proof of this there are number- 
less buildings in which the Tudor style has been 
made use of, with heavy mullions, hood-moulds, 
gable-copings, parapets, &c., all manufactured 
in wood, upon brick or even stone walls, and 
painted and sanded, to mock the eye and touch, 
as stone. In many country-houses, designed by 





| being in its place, the outside, in all buildings of 


along through the wide country roads, in quest 
of a more eligible situation than the last; the 
smoke from its cooking-stove tranquilly curling 
up to the sky, and the savoury smell of “ buck- 
wheats” showing that the good lady of the 
house took her flitting very calmly, and was not 
to be disturbed in her household employments. 
The mode in which these wooden buildings 
were usually constructed, was by framing upright | 
studs and cross bearers upon sills resting on 
brick or stone foundations, with corner posts 
spiked thereon, and the roof-plate resting on the 
top. Mortising and tenoning were avoided as 
much as possible,— oak pins or iron spikes 
fastening the framing together so as not to 
weaken the timbers by cutting into them, as 
also to prevent the danger of decay. The frame 


a better class, was first covered with rough hem- 
lock boards, and then with “clap-boards,” as 
they are called, which are clean boards of even 
widths, cut feathering on their upper edge, and 
usually rounded on the outer edge, and laid 
lapping one over the other so as to show the 
same depth of face; or the rough boards were 
covered with inch-and-a-half planks placed per- 
pendicularly, the joints covered with battens 
(generally chamfered or moulded) 2 in. or 
2} in. wide, and nailed through to the framing, 
which in this case would have horizontal bearers 
cut in between the studs to receive the plank- 
ing. The laths for plastering would be nailed 
on the inner face of the framing; end between 
these and the outer covering, in all the better 
houses, the space is filled in either with soft 
brick on edge or rough mortar,—in all making a 
really very warm and comfortable wall, the 
interlining of soft brick or mortar preventing 
the sun heating the interior, and at the same 
time serving to retain internal heat and exclude 
the winter’s cold. 

In no feature, however, do American buildings 
show so great a difference from ours as in the 
roof. 

A favourite, cheap, and durable material is 
the white oak shingle. This consists of thin oak 
slabs, cut frequently into ornamental forms and 





mities of intense heat and severe cold, this 
material lasts extremely well. The sheets are 
laid upon a rough boarded surface, at a slope 
that may be very considerably less than that 
permissible with slate, and are fastened by rolls 
over the edges of the plate, which are turned up, 
and also soldered where the upper sheet over- 
laps the under. Copper nails are also some- 
times used ; but the more independent the tinned 
sheathing of the roof boarding can be left the 
better it will stand, as the contraction and 
expansion are not interfered with. A curious 
fact is that nearly all the material thus used 
comes from this side the Atlantic, and is manu- 
factured of special dimensions and thicknesses, 
and with the edges turned up by machinery, 
exclusively for the American market. Whether 
there are well-founded objections to its intro- 
duction for the same purpose here, it would 
certainly seem worth while to inquire. 

The tinned roofing is generally coated with some 
paint, of which there are many patented com- 
pounds : the common earth paints, found in such 
abundance throughout the country, seem as 
durable as any, and are very cheap. Under the 
roof thus clothed with plates, it is not uncommon 
to find a layer of cork slabs or felt; and when 
these are used, the upper rooms are not unplea- 
santly affected by the transmitted heat. 

Slates are beginning to be used for roofing 
purposes to a rapidly increasing extent, but tiles 
are rarely seen. 

Whatever the material for covering may be, 
the nearly universal practice, particularly in the 
longer-settled states of New England, is to 
frame the roofs, as was the custom here in olden 
times,—namely, with principal, purlins, and 
common rafters. The timbers are always deep 
and of good scantling ; and, with all the lightness 
and thrift of material of an American building, 
the roofs are well built and scientifically laid 
out. Tie-beams are generally used where they 
do not too much interfere with the headway, and 
a continuous bond is given to the whole interior 
framing of the building by connecting cross 
pieces from the tie-beams to the floor-timbers of 
the floor below, and these again with the one 
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ander, and so down until the sill is reached, thus| which is kept at nearly boiling-point, by being | the external cold-air shaft spacious, this 
greatly strengthening the whole fabric. coupled with the fountain, or water-back, at the mode eRe mae 3 is — a No sopeceine 
The wooden “ trestle ” bridges of America are | back of the range. In this upright boiler acoilof|of its ki ever surpass foe © 0 Boston 
well known ; their safety in principle has made | pipes is compactly laid against the inner surface, | furnace, first invented 7, huson, and since 
engineers rash ; and the cheap manner in which | and this coil, connected as it is with the cold-|so greatly improved by his successor in New 
railroads are constructed forbids attention to | water pipe, receives cold water at the upper end, York. In the “ Boynton furnace, a8 it is 
the state of their repair, so that more than one | passes it through the coil to the bottom of the called, the shaft bringing in the cold air is very 
fearful accident has been the result. In all] boiler, and then repeating the curve passes it | large—frequently 4 ft. wide and 2 ft. or more 
American constructions, as in the principle of |up again in the shape of hot water, ready to be deep, and the air-chamber and pipes are also of 
these bridges, weight of scantling is made secon-| drawn wherever needed, a hot-water pipe con- considerable size. In the air-chamber a small 
dary to depth, and the result will bear inquiry. | necting this with the bath-room, &c. &e, The | jet of water is kept playing to restore the natu. 
Some large roofs of really enormous span are|water in the coil, by thus slowly circulating,|ral moisture to the air. Numbers of houses, 
models of timber construction: one especially, | becomes of the same temperature, nearly, as the churches, and large public buildings, have been 
over a large railroad station in Connecticut, has| water within the boiler by which it is sur-| cheaply and successfully warmed by this apra- 
an unsupported span of about 96 ft. from wall to| rounded; all that is necessary being to observe | ratus; and where the conditions have been 
wall, and is formed entirely of timber, with iron |that the cold-water or supply pipe and the coil] attended to that health requires, the result 
suspending-rods, and framed so as to be entively | must be greater in diameter than the return hot- has been good. Anthracite coal is used; and 
free from tenon or mortise. The deflection in| water or exhaust pipe. The cistern being at a/ for an ordinary house, a ton would be suffi- 
this roof is represented as scarcely appreciable ; | proper elevation, the hot water will rise to as|cient supply for nearly three weeks. No other 
and it has stood for nearly twenty years. A/| high a point as the natural law allows ; and the fires, excepting that in the kitchen-range, are 
peculiar feature consists in the manner in which | advantage of this simple plan is, that the upright | usually seen, although it is becoming the fashion 
the iron rods are made to do their duty without | boiler being open, no steam is generated, and | to have, in addition, brightly burning bituminous 
piercing the timbers, being constructed so as to| there is no danger in its use. This system also coal, for its cheerful appearance in the sitting. 
pass through shoes above and below the timbers | gives a large and constant supply of hot water | rooms. 
to which they are tied. The roof of the Academy | ready to be drawn for domestic use on the spot. Hot water has been used for the same pur- 
of Music of New York is exceedingly well con- The boiler is, of course, self-feeding ; and it is, pose; but although there are many costly 
trived for the large space it is required to span. | an excellent feature of the best American cook- | arrangements that find more or less favour, an 
Though the Americans, in their tricky use of | ing-ranges, that they heat this large supply of impartial observer would naturally arrive at the 
wood as a means of embellishment, are scarcely | water without increased consumption of fuel. _| conclusion that they are only more expensive 
examples to follow, it is due to them to observe,| For the supply of cold water for drinking | and less efficient methods of obtaining the same 
that in other building operations they are | purposes, a hydrant is attached in some one of result as is certainly cheaply gained by the 
landably free from shams. In all the larye|the kitchen offices, connecting with the main, | improved kinds of hot-air furnaces. ; 
cities, stone and marble are lavishly used, and | and passing the water through a filtering appa-| Ventilation is more attended to than might he 
stucco, cement, or artificial material, in guise of | ratus, which is generally connected also with the | supposed ; and such simple methods as consist in 
stone, is almost unknown. Iron, it is true, |large refrigerator that contains the daily re- the provision of spare flues of ample siz to each 
may be seen used in a faulty manner for pur- | plenished stock of ice ; thus giving the luxury of | of the sitting-rooms and bed-rooms, to serve as 
poses of cast enrichment; but both within and | cooled water in abundant flow. air-shafts, are commonly in use. 
without, American city buildings are remarkably | In some respects all these conveniences of| The use of anthracite coal and the absence of 
honest and substantial. plumbing have been over-done, and visitors are | fires, save mm. the furnace and kitchen-range, 
In one respect they are far beyond our usual | often fairly bothered in some houses and hotels enable American housekeepers to keep their 
limit of attainment, and that is in the complete-| with the niceties of the apparatus with which | houses, both inside and out, much cleaner than 
ness of their arrangements for water supply, | their lavations are to be rendered easy. Fre-| we can,—to which happy result the bright 
and in their various apparatus for heating. It is| quently a marble slab basin or an enamelled atmosphere greatly assists. If, however, bitu- 
a common practice in estimating, to allow one-| bath is seen with invisible inlet or outlet for minous coal comes, as it threatens to do, into 
fourth of the gross outlay for the plumber’s work | water, and only a fancifully enriched plated more frequent use, our Yankee cousins will soon 
of an average private house in New York, | knob, perhaps over the centre of the affair. In share with us the annoyance 80 graphically 
Philadelphia, or Boston; whilst many houses | perplexity this is pulled at, but it will not draw , described by ladies as “the blacks,” and will 
considerably exceed that liberal limit. out. A lucky turn to the right sends a rush of | better appreciate the clever sketch in Punch, 
Master plumbers complain, in many of our | hot water streaming into the basin or bath. This made when poor Lincoln was president. 
towns, that their best hands leave them for the | is soon too hot, and you look in vain for some 
“ States ;” and it is certainly the fact that the | friendly tap of a cooler element. Another turn 
workmanship to be seen there, is such as to/|of the knob, and, with a gurgling swirl, the’ 
justify the belief that the highest skilled labour | water as quickly disappears, and all is empty, | CURIOSITIES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
must be greatly in demand. In all the large} whilst vexation and embarrassment disturb all | 
towns, the abundance and purity of the public ideas of comfort. At last the mechanism is, AT this season of the year, many of our 
supply of water renders every householder | mastered; but the toy is so perplexing, and readers who are free to choose will visit celebri- 
desirous to secure his share of the benefit. The proves so costly to keep in repair, that the ties in the way of architecture, such as our 
Croton aqueduct, that supplies New York, does | sturdy old bib-cock, sooner or later, makes itself cathedrals and castles; and, deterred by their 
its duty magnificently; and though complaints | warmly re-welcomed. | magnificence from all attempt to make drawings 
of waste have obliged the authorities to be| The Americans are “great” on heat. The of them, will return to their ordinary duties 
somewhat more sparing of the flow than hereto- | abominations of red-hot stoves in taverns and uncnriched by a single sketch. To these we 
fore, London is at present far behind its Yankee | railway cars are past all description ; and, much would say, there are, scattered in every county, 
rival in this respect. New Yorkers claim great|as may be said in favour of the economy of minor objects of which we have but scanty 
praise for their sewerage system also; but upon | labour from the system of heating their build-| account, and of which collections of sketches 
this it is not now proposed to dwell. ings from one apparatus placed in the cellar,the would be at once valuable and curious. We 
Every house of even moderate pretensions has | evils are so great and numerous, that on the| might instance as curiosities of architectare, 
at least one bath-room, well supplied with hot|whole it is conscientiously thought that their| whispering galleries, secret chambers, garrets, 
and cold water; and if every bedroom be not | houses would be better left unwarmed. Where fortified church towers, chantries; market-crosses, 
similarly supplied, at least all upon the principal | one is healthily warmed and ventilated, ninety-| wayside chapels, crypts, lych-gates, holy-wells 
floor are so. Usually the pipes are all in sight,| nine are unbearable. The air is parched and|or lady-wells, town gateways, hermitages, the 
neatly finished and fastened upon an oak,|dry, the heat stifling, and the danger from | various ancient British remains, and tombstones 
walnut, or mahogany strip, with the joints and | throat affections and colds positive. And yet| with their crosses, shears, keys, horse-shoes, 
holdfasts japanned, and the pipes themselves|there is much that is very convenient and | chalices, hands, lambs, bows and arrows, horns, 
clean and bright ; this arrangement of course is | valuable in some of the systems employed, and | fishes, and other mystical devices; and, as 
made so as readily to get at and repair leaks,| which would make them well worth a brief| curiosities of detail, leper-windows, hagioscopes, 
which the capricious frosts of early winter make | description. fonts, half-timbered churches, wooden churches, 
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somewhat probable. To guard against such,| The modes that are peculiarly American are 
however, various contrivances, more or less suc- | those by which hot air is passed into each apart- 
cessful, are resorted to, none seemingly more | ment and hall, through metal registers opened 
efficacious than an arrangement by which a/or closed at pleasure. This air is first brought 
continuous circulation throughout each length of | from without the building into a large chamber, 
pipe is obtained, with at the same time such a | there heated, and passed up wide tinned pipes into 
plan adopted of laying out the work, that all| the several rooms. This, briefly, is the general 
nearly horizontal pipes have a dip towards the | system, though the details are varied. But the 
outlet, so as readily to empty themselves; and | whole comfort of the result depends upon how 
by allowing no bends to be of such a curve as|the atmospheric air is heated. The various 
to retain water when it is required to have them | plans are by a furnace, from the dome of which 
free. pipes are coiled and twisted about so as to 

The hot-water supply is obtained by a simple | obtain the greatest possible radiating surface ; 
apparatus, which seemingly is not known com- | as it is by bringing it in contact therewith that 
monly to our plumbers. In describing it, it will| the air is heated in passing through the chamber. 
be necessary first to remark that all houses have |The difficulty is, that to get cheaply a great 
& receiving cistern in the upper part of the|amount of heat, the castings are made very 
building, to render the pressure on the pipes thin, the air-chamber and hot-air pipes small ; 
equal, and the supply steady. and, as a result, a hot, desiccated, poisonous air 


_From this a cold-water pipe descends to the | is discharged into the room, so unpleasant to 
kitchen, beside the range in which the apparatus | new arrivals as invariably to set the lungs 
for heating the water is placed. This consists coughing and the head aching. Where the air- 
of a large upright copper cylindrical boiler, | chamber, however, is large, the furnace very 
generally containing thirty to forty gallons, and| wide and shallow, and its dome high, with 
Sometimes considerably more, the water within |the radiating surface largely extended, and 





shingle spires, &c. It is remarkable how little 
is known of such objects, and how few residents 
in one county know of similar curiosities in any 
other. The term garret, for instance, conveys 
to most minds only the idea of a room imme- 
diately under the roof of a house; but dwellers 
on the border country can still point to small 
towers, called garrets, built upon castle walls, 
and to places called garrets because in old times 
they possessed similar towers for the defence of 
a garrison. We have only to run through the 
list we have named to see how much information 
remains to be accumulated. A student preferring 
to cover a great deal of ground in a tour could 
take one class of object and pursue it, excla- 
sively, through the country. 
Whispering-galleries are curious as being 
links in the chain of endeavour to lessen dis- 
tance by artificial contrivances ; and which, after 
germinating in men’s minds for, at least, two 
thousand years, have sprung forth in the ad- 
vanced form of the telegraph. The Romans did 
a little pioneering work in this direction, by the 
transmission of sound through pipes, laid in the 
long length of Vallwm, known as the old Roman 
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wall, which, by the way, is a most wondrous 
curiosity of architecture itself. Medizeval whis- 
pering-galleries appear to have partaken more of 
the nature of echoes. In Stuart times, the 
“whispering - place’ in Gloucester Cathedral 
was considered one of the wonders of the land. 
It is thus mentioned by Edward Phillips, the 
nephew of Milton :—‘ A remarkable curiosity in 
the cathedral of Gloucester, being a wall built 
so in an arch of the church, that if a man whis- 
pers never so low at one end, another that lays 
his ear to the other end shall hear each distinct 
syllable.” The whispering-gallery of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, may be 
said to be the only well-known example of this 
type of curiosity. The semi-cupola recesses on 
old Westminster Bridge have gone. 

Secret chambers abound in old mansions of a 
certain age ; but when we learn where they are 
to be found, or what varieties of form they pre- 
sent, we are met with the obstacle of insufficient 
information. We have recently given some ac- 
count of secret chambers in the old houses in 
Edinburgh; and “The Book of Days” affords a 
description of some others; but a general ac- 
count, with measurements and sketches, is not 
in existence. Here is an unexplored field for the 
curious. 

The fortified church towers in Cumberland 
have met with a little more attention; but not 
so those of Northumberland. Lysons mentions 


Ville shows the enormous gibbet that once ex- 
isted at Montfaucon, capable of holding upwards 
of eighty unfortunates at a time. The base is of 
masonry, enclosing a chamber, into which, per- 
haps, the bones were thrown when they could no 
longer hang together. A flight of steps gave access 
tothe platform from which the tiersof niches arose 
on three sides. Some of these niches were wide 
enough to take two bodies, others only admitted 
one. M. Viollet-le-Duc, who gives an illustra- 
tion of this remarkable object in his “ Diction- 
naire de |’Architecture Francaise,” remarks that 
its hideous aspect, and the pestilential odour 
emanating from it, did not prevent the esta- 
blishment of canteens and places of amusement 
in its vicinity. We are far from indicating the 
selection of this class of curiosity for the 
sketcher’s industry; for, it must be borne in 
mind, that the benefit to be derived from sketch- 
ing is twofold. Not only does the artist gradually 
put himself in possession of valuable material, 
but he, as surely, acquires a facility of drawing 
which will be to him as “apples of gold in a 


safeguard in design. 





EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES FOR NORTH-EASTERN LONDON. 





the towers of Newton-Arlosh. Burgh-on-the- 
Sands, and Great Salkeld; but more recent 
observers have not added tothe number; and, as | 
we have hinted, there has been no attempt to | 
tring together those of the Northumbrian 
border. Their sturdy walls, arrow-slits, and | 
embrasures are unnoticed, save by the local | 
antiquaries. Many a missionary must have | 
wished that the tower of his church was capable | 
of defence ; and we might learn from these the | 
expediency of some modified strength for our | 
outlying colonial edifices for the protection of | 
those who teach in them, although we are no | 
longer in need of similar contrivances at home. 
As companions to these curiosities we might | 
class the rare examples we possess of wooden | 
churches, reared comparatively not long after | 
the days when our own land was the resort of | 
the Christian missionary. Of these, Greensted | 


Tue North-Eastern London Exhibition, in the 


| Agricultural Hall, Islington, of Arts and Manu- 


factures, was opened on Wednesday last, by the 
Lord Chancellor, assisted by the Lord Mayor. 


| The exhibition, last year, was made prominently 


one for the working-classes ; but this one, we 
believe, is put forth as the first of a series of 
local but general exhibitions, such as have 
been suggested for the different parts of London, 
and preparatory to the formation of local 
museums. In the scheme as published in March 
last, a classification into “Arts and Manufac- 
tures,’ ‘“‘ Fine Arts,” and “Loan Collection” 
was adopted, the first of these being divided into 
six sections and twenty-three classes. The 
classes “ Minerals, Metals, and their compounds,” 
and “ Civil Engineering, Architectural, and | 
Building Contrivances,” with which we should be | 
chiefly interested, are not now very extensively | 


picture of silver,” and imbues his creative faculty | 
with a sense of beauty which will be to him a/| 


enamelled slate, Messrs. Moore’s clock-dials, 
with their clear lettering; Messrs. Harland & 
Fisher’s church furniture and decorations, the 
latter including specimens of a method of dia- 
pering in fresco, capable of being made very 
effective, are nearly all the objects specially 
pertaining to building that we can call to 
mind. We may, however, mention Mr. §. 
Harrison’s Self-acting Preserver Valve, for ex- 
tinguishing fires. The contrivance includes a 
rose or water-spreader, which is to be repeated 
at; distances of 6 ft. in the length of a pipe, 
extending for the width of a ceiling. Similar 
pipes would be placed 6 ft. apart, for the whole 
length of the ceiling. The pipes would be kept 
charged with water. The rose is fitted with a 
valve that is carried by a piston-rod, which last 
is encircled at the bottom by a ring of fusible 
metal. Should fire occur, it is supposed that 
the metal would quickly be melted; when the 
piston would descend, and the water would flow 
into the rose, and be ejected through the orifices. 
The roses or pendants could easily be made orna- 
mental. The inventor argues that water is the 
only true fire-annihilator ; and that as by the con- 
trivance, when in action, the wood-work would be 
kept cool, it would be impossible for fire to extend, 





in Essex, and Stock, in the same county, possess | represented in the Agricultural Hall ; but under | 
two well-known specimens. The half-timbered | “ Philosophical Instruments, and processes de- 

churches, too, such as those in Cheshire, would | pending on their use,” “ Photographic Appara- | 
add further interest to the collection. The way-| tus,” “ Works in precious Metals, and their | 
side chapels that once greeted the wayfarer on | imitations, and Jewelry,” “Glass,” and “Eda- 
all sides, are fast disappearing; but there are | cational Works and appliances,” there is much | 
still several left worthy of study. That on/ that is interesting. The paintings, part of the 

Wakefield Bridge has been donbtfully restored, | sculpture, the engravings, and the photographs, 

without, unfortunately, any sufficiently explicit | have been placed in the galleries. Architecture, 
drawing having been made to show its former | though not thought of sufficient importance to 


condition. Such loss of information would be | constitute a Class, is represented by a few draw- | 


spared us, if students made sketching the con- | ings, amongst which are some by Messrs. Owen 


are more in reality than the residences of the | speaking from recollection of the last display, | 
chantry-priests appointed to serve chantries in | and whilst a catalogue of the present Exhibition | 
the parish churches; but looking at them only | is not procurable, is less extensive than the | 
in a constructional point of view, they are! other, but the majority of the works seem to be | 
curiosities. Crypts are worthy of more attention | of a higher class; and the arrangement is 
than they have hitherto received; for they | better. The Loan Collection is chiefly composed 


frequently contain details of much significance ; 
and our principal Saxon remains are cryptoga- 
mous. Going northwards through Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, and Northumberland, four celebrated 
specimens might be visited by the way,—Repton, 
Ripon, Hexham, and Bamborough; and others 
might be sought out. 

But it is, perhaps, in foreign travel that we 
should find ourselves embarrassed with riches of 
of this description. Architectural curiosities 
may be met with abroad for which we have not 
even names. Roadside crosses, oratories, wells, 
meet the traveller’s eye on all sides; droll land- 
ing-places, quaint recesses giving access to pic- 
turesque courtyards, sculptured portals, niches, 
external staircases of much grace and move- 
ment, covered balconies, “bits” that it is im- 
possible to pass without staying to admire, are 
common surprises at every tarn. As in our 
own country these are constantly being displaced 
by the needs of the day. Many objects are to 
be seen depicted on old tapestries that are no 
longer in existence. The curious fourches pati- 
bulaives are cases in point. In the neighbour- 
hood of the principal abbeys and residences of 
the most powerful nobles, were erected quad- 
rangular stone buildings formed of tiers of arches 
for the express purpose of hanging malefactors 
in chains. In some cases they assumed struc- 
tural proportions. The tapestry of the Hétel de 





of objects lent from South Kensington. 

Amongst the paintings and drawings, as be- 
fore, there are a considerable number of works 
having but slight claim to art. Some of the 
works by amateurs may be suggestive to artists, 
of subjects or even treatment; but of the ma- 
jority, it is difficult to say that good is done by 
their exhibition. One of the best pictures is that 
entitled “ An Episode:” it is by Mr. M‘Donald. 
There is a good work by Albert Luodovici, re- 
presenting Faust and Mephistopheles ; and there 
is a landscape by Boddington. The sculpture, 
some of which, in the gallery, has been well 
arranged with draperied background,—and some 
of which on the ground floor is, when the sun 
shines in the afternoon, spoiled by shadows from 
the building,—has been contributed chiefly by 
Messrs. Foley, R.A., Bell, Lawlor, E. G. Pap- 
worth, and Abbott. The last of these has con- 
tributed his two busts, or rather half-figures, 
Juliet and Ophelia, which were in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Both are beautifally 
designed and modelled; and the latter has been 
said, by one medically competent to judge, to be 
exactly expressive in the features of the mad- 
ness portrayed by Shakspeare. Some of the 
busts were unfortunately broken on the day of 
opening. 

Messrs. Rosher’s manufactures in artificial 





stone and other materials, Mr. Robinson’s 


as from one floor to another. He proposes that the 
flooring in each story should be caulked water- 


| tight, and that there should be guttering and a 


down-pipe to each floor. What would be the 


| arrangement at the staircases, does not appear. 
| A further contrivance is suggested for ringing 
; an alarm-bell. 


The photographic cameras, with rotary motion, 
for taking views extending over 130°, manufac- 
tured by the Pantascopic Company, with the 
photographs, are interesting; as the latter, 
however useful some of them, illustrate the laws 
of perspective,—the distortion in several being 
evident, and showing that the picture should be 
bent similarly to the arc described by the lens. 

Small but choice collections of objects of 
ancient art are comprised in one or two of the 
cases. We have omitted to mention that there are 
some drawings of model dwellings. To this de- 
partment of the exhibition, development might 
with advantage have been given. 

At the opening ceremony, a prayer was 
offered by the Archdeacon of London. The Old 
Hundredth Psalm, the Chorale composed by his 
late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the 
Hallelujah Chorus, and the National Anthem, 
were most effectively sung by the National 


| Choral Society, augmented to 1,000 voices, and 


under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin; and 
the band of the Hon. Artillery Company, and 
the great organ made by Messrs. Willis, played 


|at intervals. The Lord Chancellor made an ad- 


mirable address. In the course of it, he dwelt 
particularly on the disadvantages of the position 
of the South Kensington Museum, for the inha- 


stant practice we would recommend. In the | Jones, Goodchild, Cockerell, and Blomfield, all | bitants of North-Eastern London. Indeed, the 


Seg? : | - : . | 
matter of chantries, it is a question whether | of which have been mentioned on previous occa- | 
various buildings pointed out under that name/ sions in our pages. The whole Exhibition, | 


promoters of the Exhibition are strongly in- 
fluenced by the desire, to use their own words, 
“of seeing established in the midst of the im- 
mense manufacturing population of Finsbury, 
Clerkenwell, and Shoreditch, a permanent local 
Art-Museum ;” and the present effort is viewed 
as the first step towards such an institution. 
Recognizing the importance, if not necessity, of 
these efforts, we should be glad to see similar 
movements in favour of local collections of those 
aids to knowledge which can be duplicated, and 
can be made useful in each locality, instead of 
being drawn to one at the loss to another,—to 
wit, such aids as books : for, movement in favour 
of public libraries stagnates just now sadly. 








LONDON PLAGUES OF FORMER TIMES. 


THE connexion between pestilent preventible 
diseases, and certain outward causes for their 
occurrence, is a subject of very great importance, 
and one which has not yet received so much 
attention as it deserves: for instance, there is a 
close connexion between pestilences amongst 
human beings and fatal disorders among animals 
which in so many instances have preceded the 
excessive death-rate of human beings,—a sub- 
ject of but too absorbing interest at the present 
moment, when our cattle are dying by hundreds 
from a pestilent typhoidal disease, while virulent 
cholera looms in the distance and may any day 
reach our shores. A glance over the pages of 
history, and even a recollective thought of cir- 
cumstances which have occurred within the 
personal observation of many individuals still 
living, will show how often the epidemics of 
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animals have been followed by those which have 
spread death among the human population. It 
would seem as if animal life was more readily 
affected by the derangements of the air (if such 
there be) than is that of a higher order. There 
is also a close proximity to be often noticed 
between famine and plague. The day will per- 
haps soon come when those matters which 
materially affect life will become as certainly 
established as is the fact that sanitary provi- 
sions check, and will, if thoroughly carried out, 
prevent a large part of the mortality which 
arises from fever, cholera, and other disorders of 
a kindred class. But at present, notwithstand- 
ing the various opinions which have been formed, 
that mysterious state of the atmosphere, if it be 
such, which intensifies sickness and multiplies 
death, under neglected conditions, is one of those 
problems which yet requires to be clearly 
solved. 

When lately glancing over some of the his- 
tories of London, we noticed that from the most 
remote dates, since the historical records of the 
great metropolis can be in any way depended 
on, there has always been an intimate connexion 
between murrain of animals, scarcity of crops, 
and plague. It is now two centuries since the 
greatest plague of which we have record raged 
in London, and it may not be without interest to 
give a note of some of the visitations which have 
occurred within the last few centuries. 

In 1543 so great a mortality raged among the 
horned cattle, that meat became excessively 
dear; and to remedy this, the lord mayor and 
common council made a sumptuary law for pre- 
venting luxurious eating, which ordered that the 
lord mayor should not have more than seven 
dishes, either at dinner or supper, the aldermen 
and sheriffs no more than six, the sword-bearer 
four, and the mayor and sheriffs’ officers three, 
on the penalty of 40s. for every supernumerary 
dish ; and, by the same authority, it was enacted 
that the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, &c., should 
not, after the ensuing Easter, buy cranes, swans, 
cr bustards, on the penalty of 20s. for every 
fowl so bought. In the same year the plague 
raged so violently in London, that a great num- 
ber of citizens died, and the term was adjourned 
to St. Alban’s. . 

In 1548 London was again visited by a plague 
which carried off large numbers; and just three 
years after the above date (or in 1551), the 
sweating sickness broke out in London, and, say 
the historians, “ carried off a great number of its 
inhabitants ;” and it is remarked, that not only 
was this illness fatal at home, but Englishmen 











amount to about 203,000, or not far short of the 
total population of 1563. ; 

Only six years after this outbreak of pestilence 
we have accounts of another plague, which was 
so violent that it was necessary to adjourn the 
Michaelmas term to that of Hilary; and the 
lord mayor gave orders that all idle persons 
should be prevented from straying about, who 
might spread the disorder amongst the 
citizens. They also adopted some sanitary pre- 
cautions, which were more likely to prevent the 
evil than the confinement of poor distressed 
wanderers. 

In 1603, another terrible outbreak of the 
plague occurred, which carried off in that year 
30,578 persons, 3,090 of whom died in one week. 
If, for the purpose of roughly showing to modern 
London the extent of this mortality, we use the 
same proportion already taken in a former in- 
stance, and for the increase of the present popu- 
lation of the metropolis multiply the population 
of 1603 by ten, the deaths in one week would be 
30,900. 

Another attack of plague occurred, when great 
preparations had been made for the reception, 
in London, of Charles I. On the death of 
James I., the lord mayor and aldermen repaired 
to Ludgate, where Charles I., having arrived on 
horseback, was there proclaimed, as well as at 
all other places in the City; but the joy was 
changed to mourning, for the plague raged so 
violently, both in the City and the suburbs, that 
it carried off 35,470 people, besides upwards of 
18,000 who died of other distempers. On account 
of this calamity the coronation was postponed 
to the 2nd of February: this was in 1625. In 
1635, the plague carried off 10,400 citizens, and, 
in consequence of its occurrence, the fairs and 
other large places of public assembly were 
stopped. 

There are many other accounts of pestilences 
of various kinds which have visited Old London ; 
and amongst the records in the British Museum 
and Guildhall Library, there will be found many 
accounts of visitations which have not been 
especially noticed by the London historians ; but 
there might be useful knowledge gained by an 
examination of this most important subject,— 
more in detail than has yet been done. 

In 1665, however, — exactly two hundred 
years ago,— about the beginning of May, 
the greatest plague of which we have record 
in England broke out in London. It swept 
away 68,596 persons, which, added to the 
number of those who died from other 
disorders, raised the bills of mortality in that 


especially perished to a considerable extent from | year to 97,306. Even at that time we do 


this cause, even abroad, which is a very singular 
circumstance, and would seem to indicate the 
action of cosmical causes on constitutions modi- 
fied by habitual local or native influences. As 
is now the case with the filthy and ill-condi- 
tioned cities of the Holy Land, Egypt, Turkey, 
India, &c., pestilence seems to have been a con- 
stant guest in the London of 1556. A malignant 
fever then raged in London, and “ took off a 
great number of citizens.” Amongst these 
deaths were seven aldermen. During the year 
before there had been a great scarcity of corn, 
which must have pressed heavily upon the 
poorer classes. 

There is no especial account of more than the 
usual number of deaths from disease, until 1563, 
when the plague broke out with great violence ; 
and, by command of the queen, the master and 
wardens of the clerks were appointed to inquire 
the number of those who died in their respective 
parishes, and to make a certificate thereof, and 
that the curates and churchwardens should give 
notice to them of such honses where the plague 
appeared, and to forbid every person in such 
house coming to church for the space of one 
month following after the plague had been in it, 
and to fix a blwe cross on the door of every 
house, with a writing underneath, signifying 
that the infection was there, and to avoid it. 
It was ordered that bonfires should be made 
three times a week,on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, until the infection should cease. 
In the beginning of August, the lord mayor 
issued a proclamation for killing all dogs that 
should be found in the streets, either by day or 
by night. The number of people who died of 
the plague and other diseases in this year 
amounted to 20,372. At this time the citizens 
were reduced to great misery, in consequence of 
the scarcity of provisions. The population of 
the metropolis at this date was under 300,000. 
If we compare this mortality with that which 
would occur in the present state of the popu- 
lation, the deaths in a year, in London, would 


not think that the population of London was so 
much as one-eighth of the present. If, however, 
we take this estimate, the deaths in London 
from a similar plague now would number 
558,768 (upwards of half a million human 
beings). From other disorders than the plague, 
the death-rate was heavy; and the deaths in 
London, if we compare the past population with 
the present, would be in all 778,448. 

Bad as are many of our present conditions, 
and great as is the necessity in these our own 
days for improvement, we ought to be thankful 
for the change which has been made; for we 
can now, notwithstanding the large amount of 
preventible deaths, scarcely form an idea of the 
terrors which must have attended the great 
plague of Charles II.’s time, when, in the month 
of July, most of the houses were shut up, when 
the streets were deserted, and grass was growing 
in those thoroughfares where the traffic had 
been the most busy; when great fires were 
lighted in the vain attempt to purify the air, 
and coffins, and pest-carts, crosses with the 
inscription of “Lord, have mercy upon us,” met 
the eye in all directions, and there were heard 
cries of “Pray for us,” the clanging of the 
watchman’s bell, and the melancholy sound of 
“ Bring out your dead.” 





THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
HEALTHY COWSHEDS. 


Sivce writing our notes on pestilences last 
week, we have endeavoured to ascertain a few 
particulars as to the way in which some cow- 
keepers have kept their stock in health, previously 
to the breaking out of the epizootic amongst 
their neighbours, so as to have enabled them to 
resist its ravages. The result is just as we 
anticipated. On the one hand it appears that 
in a well-known instance, wherein scores of 
cows died of the plague, the health of the 





habitual adoption of sanitary 


animals had previously been grossly neglected 
and the sheds in which they lived were kept in 
a filthy and unwholesome state. On the other 
hand, in a similar establishment, not far from 
the one in question, where not a single case of 
virulent fever or plague has occurred among 
sixty cows, the utmost attention has always 
been given to the health and strength of the 
animals, and the wholesomeness of the shedg, 
For years, not a day has ever been missed in the 
clearing away of dung, with the exception of 
Sundays (and it is a pity, we think, that even 
Sundays should be excepted in such a case), 
Carbolic acid, or McDougall’s powder, has of late 
years constantly been used, to the extent of a 
hundredweight a month; and four times each 
year the whole extent of the sheds is lime. 
washed. The animals are carefully cleansed, 
combed, and brushed, the master always himself 
seeing everything done. The drains are kept in 
good order, and all of them are trapped. The 
sheds are ventilated, especially by the roof, 
and to any extent. The proprietor is rightly of 
opinion, that the practice of keeping the cows 
warm in winter by excluding fresh air is per- 
nicious and wrong, as also is the opening of the 
sheds at one end only while the roof is close. 

These sanitary measures are habitually rein- 
forced by attention to food, and especially by 
the free use of bean and pea meal. A little 
medicine is also occasionally given, consisting of 
nitre and a few other simple ingredients, such as 
treacle as an aperient. The allusion to nitre 
reminds one of Lord Bacon’s encomiums on the 
wholesomeness of nitre to the human economy ; 
but we do not suppose that Bacon had the merit 
of suggesting its use in the present instance. 
There must have been practical evidence of its 
efficacy no doubt, which has led to its repute 
and its occasional use. 

The means of keeping milch-cows in a healthy 
condition, in town sheds, as here described, it 
must be noted, are not merely measures insti- 
gated by the fear of the moment, but the steady 
and continued practice of years ; and the experi- 
enced and intelligent tradesman who has adopted 
this practice not only reaps the benefit of it in a 
demand for his certainly very superior milk, 
beyond his power to supply it; but he must now 
have the additional satisfaction of finding that 
while other tradesmen are losing stock to a 
hundred times the outlay requisite for the 
measures, he is 
now being repaid for that outlay by the avoid- 
ance of any such loss. 

There is one circumstance, however, which 
gives uneasiness in the case referred to. Ad- 
joining the cowshed is a butcher’s slaughter- 
house, where all sorts of beasts are killed; and, 
as our informant believes that, in two instances 
with which he is acquainted, milch-cows were 
attacked by the plague in open fields adjoin- 
ing one where foreign cattle were put to 
graze ; the infection having been carried, as was 
supposed, by the wind, one day to the one field, 
and another day with a changed wind to the 
other field ; he fears that, in spite of his best en- 
deavours, something similar may occur in the 
case of his own cows. We advised the free use 
of chloride of lime in this case, between the 
slaughter-house and his cowsheds, as being more 
likely, from the volatility of the chlorine, to seek 
out, as it were, and seize any infectious matter 
while in transit through the medium of the air, 
than carbolic acid, although the latter seems 
better adapted to the interiors of cowsheds. 

The railway companies have been communi- 
cated with by the Government as to the cleansing 
of cattle-trucks, and the City authorities are 
seeing to the adoption of like measures in the 
cattle-market. 

We shall return to the subject of metropolitan 
cowsheds and the cattle disease. 











THE DUBLIN CORPORATION 
WATERWORKS. 


Ar one of the recent meetings of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, a paper by Mr. 
Parke Neville, the engineer in chief of the 
Dablin Waterworks, now in process of forma- 
tion, was read, descriptive of the works; which 
on a subsequent day were inspected by a large 
party of the members. The paper stated that in 
1775 the water-supply from the River Dodder, 
for several centuries the source for Dublin, was 
found so bad and insufficient that the Corpora- 
tion arranged for obtaining what was then 
considered an ample supply from the Grand 





Canal. The Royal Canal was the source for the 
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north side of the city, and the Grand Canal and 
City Watercourse for the south side. The water 
obtained from the Dodder was of a soft quality, 
and would be very good for domestic use, were 
it not for the pollutions received from paper and 
other mills. The water from the canals, how- 
ever, was hard, and was also liable to great 
pollution. In consequence, for many years the 
want of a really good supply of soft water was 
strongly felt, and numerous plans were proposed 
for obtaining a new and improved supply. At 
length, in 1860, the whole question of the water 
supply to Dublin was referred to a royal com- 
missioner, Mr. Hawkshaw, who recommended 
the obtaining a supply of water from the river 
Vartry. An Act was obtained in 1861, for the 
purpose of carrying this into effect, and the work 
was commenced in November, 1862, the amount 
of the contract for the whole being 274,0001. The 
water is collected entirely from a clay slate 
district, and is peculiarly soft and clear, during 
the greater part of the year quite free from all 
colour, and almost identical in analysis with the 
Loch Katrine water, which supplies Glasgow. 
Roundwood was the place selected for the storage 
reservoir, situated about 7} miles below the 
source of the river. At the point where the 
great embankment for the reservoir was con- 
structed, the bed of the river is 520 ft. above the 
highest part of Dublin, the drainage area above 
this point being 13,992 acres, or 22 square miles, 
and the area of the reservoir being 409 acres, 


voir, the main pipes for conducting the water | 8,000,000 for compensation. Mr. Duncan has, 
out of it were simply laid through the puddle- | over and over again, reported the actual yield, 
wall and earthwork. The consequence was|which has been far below these figures. 
considered to be that the water penetrating| The North Wales, or river Dee area of gathering 
between the edges of the pipe and the embank-| ground at command, he says, is 289 square 
ment, injured the latter so that its destruction| miles, or about 184,960 square acres, nearly 
ensued. The great outlet-pipes of the Round-| twenty times the available area at and around 
wood reservoir are built into a tunnel of stone! Rivington. There is Bala Lake, a ready-made 
and brick. One of these pipes is 48 in. in| reservoir, 3? miles in length by some half mile 
diameter, and will be used chiefly as a sluice for | in width, and containing some of the softest and 
lowering water, whenever it may be in excess in| purest water in the world. The elevation of the 
the reservoir. The other, 33 in. in diameter, is| river Dee, above Llangollen, is sufficient to 
that through which the supply to the city will| deliver water at the highest points of Liverpool 
pass. The latter leads into a tower built within | and its suburbs, and the intermediate country is 
the precincts of the reservoir ; and opening into | singularly easy for the formation of an aqueduct 
the tower from without, are pipes at different | to Liverpool, far easier than the Dublin works, 
lengths to enable the supply to be taken at dif-| or than the Glasgow works. Liverpool might 
ferent levels, the exterior of the tower being| now be enjoying thirty millions of gallons of 
submerged to a certain height. By means of| pure water per day, at a far less cost than has 
these pipes at different heights the slime of the| been expended on Rivington and in pumping. 
lower water on the upper heated water will be | Mr. Rawlinson asks for a full examination of his 


avoided. The 33-inch pipe ieads from the tower 
to a system of filtering beds and tanks on the 
other side of the embankment. The other larger 
pipe is connected with a “ bye-wash,” which leads 


deposited plans and estimates, and advises the 
water committee to stop all further expenditure 
of money on works at Rivington. 

A correspondent of the Shrewsbury Chronicle, 





from the reservoir to the course of the Vartry| Mr. T. P. Blunt, F.C.S., calls attention to the 
below it, and which will be used to let off any | impurity of the water supply as a cause of the 
excess of wafer from the reservoir. In part of| high mortality. He says the town water supply 
the distance between Roundwood and Stillorgan, | on examination, “ gave evidence in every case of 
it was necessary that a tunnel 4,376 yards, or| the presence, in greater or less quantity, of 
nearly 2} miles long, should be pierced, for the | nitrates, an unerring sign, in this country, of the 
mains, through a mountainous mass, for the most | habitual contact of the water with decomposing 





capable of containing 2,400,000,000 gallons, or | 
200 days’ supply. The quantity calculated upon 
would supply a population of 400,000 with 25 | 
gallons per head per day, and leave a surplus of 
2,000,000 gallons per day for manufacturing and | 
other purposes. Having referred to the con- | 
struction of the reservoir, the manner in which 
the water is conveyed into the distributing- | 
basin, and subsequently into the filter-beds, was 
explained. The two pure-water tanks which 
received the water from the filters were capable 
of holding 2,730,000 gallons of water each ; and | 
from these tanks it was intended that the water | 
should be carried for a distance of about 700) 
yards in a cast-iron pipe, 42 in. in diameter, 
laid with a fall of 6 ft. per mile, until it reached | 
a tunnel, into which it was to be carried for a 
length of 120 yards, so as to get to the solid | 
rock. At the lower, or Dublin end of the tunnel, ! 
it was proposed to have a relieving tank and 
measuring weir, where the water passed down | 
for the supply of the city would be gauged daily. | 
From this tank the water would be conveyed to 
the distributing reservoirs at Stillorgan, which | 
were supplied with self-acting stop-valves at | 
their junction with the tank, to prevent flooding | 
in the event of a pipe bursting. 
On the occasion of the inspection, the reser- 
voirs, near Stillorgan, were first visited. They | 
are two in number. The total water-area is | 
18 acres, the average depth 20 ft.; and they will | 
contain 90,000,000 gallons. The surface levels | 
above the Ordnance datum are in one case | 
274 ft., and in the other 271 ft. Adjacent to) 
these reservoirs is a large stone chamber, in 
which the water will be filtered through copper 
screens. The arrangement of the mains and 
valves will be such that the water may be in- 
troduced into this chamber, and thence to the 
main leading to the city, either from the adja- 
cent reservoirs, or direct from the Vartry main. 
In the latter case the water, being less exposed, 
would be delivered colder and purer. From 
these reservoirs to the city there is a double 
line of 33-inch mains, which are supplied with 
the before-mentioned valves, to guard against a 
rush of water in the event of a pipe bursting 
between the reservoirs and the city. The 
Roundwood reservoir has been formed by stretch- 
ing an embankment 2,000 ft. long, across the 
extremity of a valley, throngh which the little 
rivulet, called the Vartry, flows down from the 
mountains to the sea at Wicklow harbour. It 
is in a great measure, therefore, a natural basin. 
Its boundaries are now marked by a wall, which 
extends from the two extremities of the embank- 
ment round the slopes of the hills on either side. 
The stream at present is allowed to flow through 
pr ee od ng sea; but as soon as all the 
works are finished, the passage will be sto ; 
and, the embankment being thus matiothrae ved 
a dam, the reservoir will fill. The embankment, 
which is 28 ft. wide at the top, and 320 ft. at 
the base, takes the line of the old coach-road 
across the valley ; and the road will in future ex- 
tend along its summit. It is now almost com- 
plete. Its greatest height is 66 ft., and the 
greatest depth of the reservoir which it 
will form, will be 60 ft. In the Sheffield reser- 





part of Cambriari rock, of an extremely hard | animal substances. This state of things [he 


| description and difficult to work through. The | continues] is attributable, in great measure, to 


leyel of the bottom of the Vartry river, which | the disgraceful condition of the drainage of the 
will be the bottom of the storage reservoir at | town, which permits refuse animal fiuids to per- 
Roundwood, is 632 ft. above datum, or 520 ft.| colate the soil to a large extent, and to come 
above the highest part of Dublin, as before | freely in contact with the springs. These facts 
stated. Ifthe water were brought direct to the| bear a terrible significance, and may in part 
city from that elevation, the pressure would be | serve to account for the high rate of mortality 
far too great. In order to reduce it, a series of| shown by Shrewsbury. This at least seems to 
relieving tanks are in process of construction, by | lie beyond a doubt, that, in a town so healthily 
which a succession of levels is obtained. | situated, we must ascribe the iarge proportion of 
deaths—about one-third above the average—to 
avoidable causes. Unfortunately we have not 
to look far for these: as long as flagrant 
WATER SUPPLY. nuisances are allowed to fester unchecked m the 
very heart of the town, and at the same time 
In the evidence just published, which was| the most common precautions for removing the 
taken before the Commons’ Select Committee of filth produced by them are neglected, we may 
last session on the Thames water, it was men-/} expect typhus and the diseases allied to it to 
tioned that Cricklade, Lechlade, Oxford, Abing-| revel in the territory thus lavishly provided for 
don, Wallingford, Goring, Streatley, Pangbourne, | them.” 
Reading, Wargrave, Henley, Marlow, the Wy-| The public well at Stoke-row, in the parish of 
combe stream, the Ray mills (near Maidenhead), | Ipsden, Oxfordshire, is the gift of his Highness 
the Taplow gasworks, and Windsor, with most of | the Maharajah of Benares. In India, to sink a 
the mansions and houses on the banks of the! well for the benefit of the wayfarer and of the 
Thames, discharge their sewage and refuse into| poor is considered an especially meritorious act ; 
the river above the Metropolitan waterworks at | but the idea of extending such beneficence to a 
Hampton Wick and Thames Ditton. The pound | distant land is a novelty. He had often heard 
locks, however, at various points of the river—| that in certain districts of England, in several 
thirty between Oxford and Staines—turning the} parts of the Chiltern range, wells were almost 
river into a series of ponds, stop the sewage to a| unknown, and that the poor inhabitants, gen- 
certain extent. In all of them a deposit is found, | erally dependent on ponds by the roadside, were 
which has to be taken out, and is thrown upon! reduced im seasons of drought to absolute dis- 
the land ; otherwise the pounds would in many) tress. He therefore availed himself of the return 
instances be completely blocked, and the locks | to England of his old friend, Mr. Edward A. 
would not work. Windsor Castle is supplied | Reade, of the Civil Service, who has retired to 
from Romney pound. | that neighbourhood, to express his wish that a 
The Liverpool town council have resolved to | public well should be sunk at his expense, and 
construct a new reservoir, to purchase the com- | furnished with such appliances that all persons, 
pensation water of the River Roddlesworth, to | especially the poor, should be able to supply 
purchase the diversion of the River Douglas, and | themselves with pure water free of cost. The 
to make (if powers can be obtained from Par-| common land of Stoke-row, one of the highest 








liament) such other extensions of their works as 
will provide an additional supply sufficient for 
150,000 persons, or about 25 per cent. of the 
present population within the boundaries of the 
supply. The cost of these new works and pur- 
chases is estimated at about 130,0001. It is 
probable that much larger extensions of the 
sources of supply will have to be made shortly, 
as the population is increasing at an almost 
incredible rate. During the last three years, 
10,863 new tenants, representing at least 50,000 
new inhabitants, have required supply of water. 
It is a question likely to occupy a great deal of 
attention whether the additional supply which 
must be sought before long should be obtained 
from the Welsh or English lakes, or by distilla- 
tion of salt water. Mr. Rawlinson, in 1846, 
reported to the then corporation of Liverpool on 
a proposed scheme of water supply from the 
River Dee, in North Wales, with Bala Lake at 
its head. This report, with appendices, surveys, 
plans, sections, details, and estimates, is in the 
possession of the corporation. Mr. Rawlinson 
now calls the attention of the present water 
committee to these papers. The Rivington Pike, 
he remarks, was to have supplied 25,000,000 


points in the Chilterns, was then under the 
operation of the Inclosure Act, and the commis- 
sioners readily granted a site. The undertaking 
was commenced (an auspicious day being neces- 
sary on these occasions), by the jah’a 
direction, on the wedding-day of the Prince of 
Wales, and was completed as far as reaching the 
water and fixing the drawing apparatus, before 
last summer, when its utility became 

especially to those who remembered that, in 
previous droughts, water had to be brought from 
the Thames, distant 7 miles, ata heavy expense; 
and that, to eke out the scanty supply, water 
already used in cooking actually passed from 
cottage to cottage as long as possible, for re- 
peated use. The daily yield of 600 to 700 
gallons, during this dry season, has been duly 
appreciated by the people of Stoke-row and for 
miles round ; their sense of the boon being shown 
by their persisting,—perversely, shall we say ?— 
to call “ the Rajah’s well” “ the righteous well.” 
This well is 358 ft. deep, passing through 25 ft. 
of clay and gravel into chalk, and at a depth of 
128 ft. and 228 ft. respectively, through belts 
of sand each about 8 ft. in depth, the securing 
of which by masonry has been a work of much 
difficulty. Below this, at 300 ft. from the sur- 





gallons of water per day—17,000,000 for use, and 
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face, the pure chalk rock has been pierced to the 
depth of 5 ft., under which chalk, interspersed with 
shells, continues to the bottom. The drawing- 
machinery consists of two buckets, the one 
ascending as the other descends, each capable 
of containing nine gallons. These are fastened 
to a galvanised wire rope, passing over a central 
wheel fitted with shutters, which close on the 
rope as it rises and releases it as it descends, 
the motion being communicated by a main 
wheel easily turned, and requiring the strength 
of an ordinary lad to draw up the full bucket 
in five or six minutes. The superstructure is an 
octagon, on a stone pavement, ascended by steps 
of the same. Its material is iron, but the apex 
is gilt. 

Belfast has of late been in the midst of a 
“water famine.’ The hot summer lowered 
the wells; the town had built no reservoirs; 
and the people had nothing to drink except 
water brought in barrels, carried on donkeys, 
from the environs. This water has been sold as 
if Belfast were Seville, and many trades have 
been suspended from want of their supply. 








MR. J. H. PARKER ON THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF ROME. 


Our article, last week, on the Restoration of 
Churches in Rome, was in type when there 
reached us a corrected report of an address on a 
similar subject, by Mr. Parker at the first even- 
ing meeting of the recent Congress, at Dorches- 
ter, of the Archwological Institute. Mr. Parker 
has been spending some time in Rome; and his 
own particulars of his researches will be con- 
sidered interesting, although in part going over 
ground already dug into by the Builder. We 
have incorporated with the report other particu- 
lars by Mr. Parker, since published. 

Mr. Parker said, at Dorchester, of the early 
Christian churches of the first millennium of the 
Christian era, a period of which we have scarcely 
any remains in England or France, that there were 
not less than fifty now remaining in Rome. The 
earliest were those which were originally Pagan 
temples, and were afterwards consecrated toChris- 
tian worship. Among these he included the Pan- 
theon, which was generally considered to have 
been a temple, although now it was a church 
dedicated to All Saints. The original circular 
building was erected before the first century, 
with a portico and two side wings added about 
that time by Agrippa.* The rotunda supported a 
dome, which was open in the centre. The next 
series to which he alluded were the small burial 
chapels in the catacombs, to which much im- 
portance had been attached. He did not believe 
that these were commonly used as churches, but 
rather for the purpose of the burial service. Nor 
did he believe that the catacombs were places of 
refuge for any length of time, but only for a few 
hours in times of persecution. The next series 
were the churches made in houses. Indeed, many 
of the great basilicas of the time of Constantine 
were originally halls within the large palaces. 
One of these was the original church of St. John 
Lateran, which stood within the walls of the 
Lateran Palace. The present church had been 
rebuilt since. He next referred to the church of 
St. Croce, which was erected within the walls of 
the palace of St. Helena—sometimes improperly 
called the Empress Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great. He then described the form 
of the ancient Roman basilica, with its nave and 
two side aisles, and its apse at the end, where 
the judge sat; which place, when these edifices 
were converted into churches, was occupied by 
the bishop. Again, the Church of St. Peter’s 
was originally a hall in the palace of the Vatican. 
Another class was the monastic churches, seve- 
ral of which were very early. Several of these 
edifices were fortified, and they were nearly all 
erected on the plan of the basilica, or hall of 
justice. In all the primitive churches the altar 
was at the west end, but this did not interfere 
with the turning to the east during worship, as 
the altar was low, and the bishop could look over 
it. He considered this {custom of turning to- 
wards the rising sun, as an emblem of the resur- 
rection, was nearly as old as Christian worship 
itself. He then alluded to the church of 8. Puden- 
tiana, which, according to the “ Annals of the 
Christian Church,” by Baronius, was in existence 
in the 160th year of the Christian era, having 
been consecrated by Pope Pius I., as stated in a 





* The rotunda of the Pantheon is usuall regarded 
having been a portion of the Baths of Agrigea. i. 7 


letter from him which says, —“I have made 
a church in the Baths of Novatus, and have 
dedicated it in honour of his sister Pudentiana 
the Martyr ;” and which church is still called, on 
an inscription in the edifice, “The Mother of all 
Churches.” It was originally in the house of 
Pudens, which was a well-known place for the 
reception of the early Christians. 

Mr. Parker has elsewhere reminded us that 
Novatus and Pudentiana were two of the children 
of Pudens, the Roman senator, and his wife 
Claudia, who were amongst the earliest Chris- 
tians in Rome, and all of whose children were 
among the martyrs of the Christian Church. 
Both Pudens and Claudia are mentioned by 
St. Paul as friends, at the end of the letter to 
Timothy, written from Rome. The Baths of 
Novatus were made in his father’s house, about 
A.D. 90, and the house was then commonly 
called “The Baths of Novatus.” Pudens, the 
senator, was a person of considerable importance 
and great wealth; and his house was thrown 
open for the reception of all foreign Christians 
coming to Rome, as is mentioned in the history 
of the martyrdom of Justin Martyr, in the second 
century. This house is also said to have been 
the earliest place of assembly for the Christians 
of the Gentile Church at the same time that the 
house of Priscilla and Aquila was for the Jewish 
branch of the Christian Church; but the autho- 
rity for this statement is rather doubtful. It is 
certain, however, that the house of Pudens was 
a large and important family palace, occupy- 
ing an ancient site, and, like all the ancient 
palaces of Rome, had been originally fortified 
and surrounded by a deep fossa, or dry ditch. The 
road, or via, was originally at the bottom of this 
fossa, as was the case throughout Rome; but in 
process of time, this roadway was raised to the 
level of the second story—probably when the 
palace was rebuilt, in the first century of the 
Christian era. There were then two stories below 
the level of the street, as is the case with many of 
the ancient houses in Rome, partly owing to the 
very uneven ground, which made it convenient 
to raise the level of the road across the valleys. 
In these underground chambers all the early 
churches in Rome were made, until the time of 
Constantine, when new and larger churches were 
commonly built over the old ones, which were 
either destroyed or preserved as crypts under 
the new churches, as was the case with St. Pu- 
dentiana. But the church occupied only a small 
part of the palace in most cases, as notably in 
the instance of the great Basilica of Constantine, 
which was made in the Lateran Palace, and is now 
called St. Johninthe Lateran. That palace was 
probably larger than the House or Palace of 
Pudens; but the one illustrates the other, and 
in the Lateran Palace were made a convent, a 
hospital, and a palace for the Pope, and still a 
portion was left for the Lateran family, some of 
whom continued to reside there as late as the 
fourteenth century, as appears by inscriptions 
oy their tombstones in the church. Somerset 
House, in the Strand, Mr. Parker observes, is the 
building which gives Londoners the best idea of 
an ancient Roman house or palace; and the 
original church would be not in the lowest story, 
which consisted of cellars only, but in the one 
immediately below the street; and, in the in- 
stance of St. Pudentiana, the clerestory windows 
appear to have opened into an area just below 
the level of the ground. 

The nave had been rebuilt over and over again ; 
but the choir has an apse with a mosaic of the 
fourth century, and behind this is a flat brick 
wall of the first century, and he believed that 
the lower part was a portion of one of the 
earliest churches. Mr. Parker, at Dorchester, 
detailed the results of excavations which he 
had made on the site of this edifice, and ex- 
plained the character of the architecture which 
pointed to such an early date. The existence of 
this primitive church had been entirely for- 
gotten until his recent investigations. It is filled 
up with loose, dry earth, evidently thrown in 
from above through its clerestory windows; and 
this is said to have been done in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, at the time of the re- 
vival of “paganism” in art, when the old Christian 
churches were utterly despised, and called Gothic 
by way of contumely. This filling up with earth 
is said to have been done by order of the Pon- 
tifical authorities in order to keep ont the 
brigands, who had used it as a hiding-place. 
Mr. Parker applied for permission to empty out 
the earth, but the Pope refused to sign the order 
granting this permission when presented to him 
for his signature, which is usually considered a 
mere formal act. Mr. Parker thinks that the 





———— 


Pope might have been annoyed that a member 
of the British Church should pretend to make 
such a discovery, because the house of Pudens ig 
closely connected with the early history of the 
British Church, which is very unpalatable at 
Rome. He adds, in the Illustrated London News, 
that according to the British legends, this house 
was not only the earliest of assembly of the 
Gentile Christians, but went by the name of 
the British Palace im the first century of the 
Christian era, having been the residence of 
Caractacus, and the whole of the British royal 
family, during the seven years that they were 

in Rome. Clandia, the wife of Pudens, 
was the daughter of Caractacus, and there is no 
improbability in the tradition that Pudens re. 
ceived the whole family into his house or palace. 
St. Paul is also said to have been a constant 
visitor in this house, and the whole family to 
have been among the early Christians. St. 
Pudentiana herself, as the granddaughter of 
Caractacus, was a British princess, and, with her 
sister St. Prassede, and her brothers Novatus 
and Timotheus, has as much claim to the title of 
the earliest British martyrs as Roman. The 
British legends further state that when the rest 
of the Royal family returned to Britain, they took 
Christianity with them, and that Britain was the 
first country in which Christianity became the 
established religion. It is certain that British 
bishops were present at the earliest council of 
the Christian Church long before the time of 
Augustine, who converted the Saxons, and taught 
them to be subject to the Bishop of Rome, which 
the British bishops refused, and were massacred 


in consequence, as recorded by Bede. These 


legends receive considerable confirmation from 
contemporary writers. Tacitus, in the twelfth 
book of his “ Annals,” records the taking 
prisoners of Caractacus and the whole of the 
British royal family, and their lives being spared. 
Martial mentions Pudens repeatedly in his 
epigrams, one of which is written on the occa- 
sion of his marriage with the British Princess 
Claudia, of whom he says that, “‘ though born of 
the painted Britons, either Rome or Athens 
might be proud of her;” from which it appears 
that the British ladies were as celebrated for 
their beauty in those days as they are now, 
Another epigram is written on the birth of their 
first child, and another on the death of Pudens, 
showing that the poet continued always on 
friendly terms with the family. 

Mr. Parker commented, at Dorchester, on 
several other churches, and observed that they 
exhibited a decay of art from the fourth down to 
the tenth century. The walls of Rome were 
remarkable to those who did not know them; 
they were about ten miles in circuit, and in some 
places were now quite 50 ft. high. 

Mr. G. G. Scott asked if there were any stone 
benches in the chapels of the catacombs which 
might have been used for the placing of coffins 
previously to interment. 

Mr. Parker replied in the negative, but said 
there were small seats which might have been 
temporarily used for teaching. As far as he 
could see, he did not think these edifices were 
generally used for the performance of service, 
but merely for burial purposes. He had another 
remark to make with reference to the early 
churches of Rome, and that was, that the inte- 
riors had been very much altered and plastered 
over from time to time; but, if the outside could 
be got at, the whole history developed itself. 
Another point of some interest, and but little 
understood, was that of the alterations that had 
taken place in the level ofthe city, The general 
tradition was that this had been occasioned by 
the burning of the place by the Normans in the 
twelfth century, and that the ashes had thus 
raised the level. He believed, however, that this 
was a mistake: the difference of level had only 
been occasioned in the lower parts by the in- 
undations of the Tiber, as it was evident the 
hills were about the same level as previously. 
After explaining the characteristics of the an- 
cient walis, the lecturer observed that the cam- 
paniles were objects of interest; but none of 
them were earlier than the twelfth century, 
though perhaps built after an earlier type. The 
mosaics were exceedingly interesting. They 
belonged to all periods, from the fourth to the 
ninth centuries, and then there was a break to 
the twelfth century. It was apparent by com- 
parison that they were much more durable than 
the frescoes. One of the finest was that at the 
end of St. John Lateran, and was threatened 
with destruction; and, because the nave had 
been “ paganized,” they were going to “ pa- 





ganize ” the choir as well. By Roman antiquaries 
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everything after the fifth century was called 
modern, and consequently despised. He also 
alluded to the destruction of a fine porch of the 
Cosmatis, (which was of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and ornamented with beautiful ribbon 
mosaics on the capitals and bases,) in the Church 
of St. Lorenzo, as an instance of the destruc- 
tion committed by architects in the present day. 
Thus St. Paul’s, for which money had been col- 
lected all over the world, was called a restora- 
tion; but every vestige of the old building had 
been destroyed, and a pagan temple had been 
erected in its stead. 

Mr. Scott said the reason he asked the ques- 
tion he did was, thatin Wales the porches were 
often used as mortuary chapels, and there were 
stone benches on which the coffins would be 
placed prior to interment. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman asked if there were such a 
thing known as the consecration of a Christian 
church in the second century? Were those 
churches standing up above ground in a state to 
be consecrated at that period ? No doubt there 
were churches standing in the third century. 
What was the evidence that there were churches 
standing above ground in the second century fit 
to be consecrated? He asked Mr. Parker for 
the evidence that churches above ground were 
consecrated as early as 150 or 160. 

Mr. Parker said that his authority was the 


** Annals” of Baronius; and the architectural | 


features were confirmatory of the statements 
made in that work. 


deep gallery at the west end. The gallery is 
supported upon two semicircular arches resting 
upon asquare pier and square responds attached 
to the sides of the building. It is vaulted 
underneath, but is like the rest of the building, 
entirely devoid of ornament. The material is 
rough stone plastered over. 

Another very early Romanesque example is to 
be met with in the church of St. George, at 
Prague. Here the gallery is at the west end, 
and projects about 40 ft. into the nave of the 
church: it is vaulted, and supported upon a 
number of short thick columns. A late Roman- 
esque example exists in the cathedral at 
Andernach, and a very singular one in the 
chapel of the Castle at Nuremberg. 

The two most remarkable examples that I 
have ever seen are, the church of St. Ulrich, at 
Ratisbon, and the chapel of Castle “ Trans- 
nichts,” at Landshut. They are both about the 
same date (early in the thirteenth century). 
The church at Ratisbon is a most beautiful 
example of First Pointed work, and is entirely 
surrounded by galleries; in fact, it will be seen, 
by referring to the plan (fig. 3), that above 
two-thirds of the church is covered with galle- 
ries at the west end. The gallery projects about 
30 ft. into the nave (see the view, fig. 2). The 
arrangement at the east end is very picturesque 
(fig. 1). These galleries are all beautifully 
vaulted, and supported upon short pillars, with 
most gracefully carved capitals. The approach 
to these is by circular staircases in two turrets ; 





gengenthal,” in the same town, contains a very 
large wooden gallery, of the fourteenth century 
work. It projects over three quarters of the 
nave, reaching within about 10 ft. of the chancel 
arch. The front of this gallery is ornamented 
with a series of small statues in niches, all 
carved in wood, and beautifully decorated with 
colour. It is supported by huge oak beams, 
which rest upon corbels attached to the walls, 
and a square stone pier in the centre. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
churches, galleries are frequently to be met with 
in Germany. A good example occurs at Kitzin- 
gen: it occupies the entire length of one aisle, 
and returns across the west end of the nave; 
and another in the Augustinian church at 
Cologne, which has galleries in both aisles. In 
both of these examples the galleries are of 
stone, and are vaulted. 

Western organ or choir galleries are very 
common in late German churches. Fine ex- 
amples occur at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, and St. 
Mary’s, Wiirzburg, both of which are carried 
across the nave upon one bold arch. All these 
galleries are beautifully ornamented, and made 
architectural features, so that there can be 
little doubt that those who built them were not 
ashamed of what they were doing, but looked 
| upon them as most useful appendages to a 
|church, and a portion of the building really 
deserving thought and study. I have little 
doubt that the great “triforia’” of Norwich, 
| Peterborough, and Ely cathedrals, and the 





Mr. Freeman did not think that much reliance | one on the north and the other on the south side | chapel of the White Tower, were nothing else 
was to be placed in a writer who lived so many | of the church. The whole arrangement of this but galleries, and were probably intended to be 
centuries afterwards. Where was the evidence | church is well worth studying, though the inte- used on great festival days, or at other times 
of the consecration of this room in the house of | rior is greatly injured by the flat plaster ceiling. when the churches might be overcrowded. 


Pudens ? 


Mr. Scott remarked that St. Paul speaks of | never been constructed: perhaps the width of | 


* the church that is the house ”’ of some one. 


Mr. Parker observed that Justin Martyr men- | of this interesting church hassuffered very much! pig 1, 


tioned the house of Pudens as a refuge for 
foreign Christians. 

Mr. Freeman said that that proved nothing 
whatever. It would not do to patch up things 
out of Baronius, Mr. Parker was too cautious 
to do the same thing with regard to English 
architecture. He would not go to Hutchine’s 
“History of Dorset” to ascertain the date of a 
structure, but he would examine the style in the 
spirit of an archeologist. 

The Chairman (Sir John P. Boileau, bart.) said 
it was evident Mr. Parker and Mr. Freeman 
were of totally different opinions, and he did not 
think there would be any use in prolonging the 
discussion further. 

The London News gives a view of a chamber 
in the Baths of Novatus, and one of the interior 
of the Church of St. Pudentiana. The chamber 
seems to have been made out of a house pre- 


viously existing, and has plaster and painting of 


the end of the first century over both old walls 
and alterations: the church was formed in a 
chamber of the baths; and one of the hot-air 
flues is left in the wall in one corner. 








OLD CHURCHES WITH GALLERIES. 


THERE are some people to whom the very 
name of a gallery is an abomination, and who, 
immediately they hear the word mentioned, 
conjure up in their minds a church disfigured 
with wooden pen-like erections, sapported on 
stilts, thoroughly unecclesiastical, and inartistic 
in appearance ; and, I am sorry to say, in most 
cases they are correct in their judgment, at 
least so far as modern churches go. I can, how- 
ever, mention two new churches which are 
honourable exceptions to this rule,—they are 
the new Jesuits’ church at Amsterdam, where 
the galleries are carried all round the church, 
like a large triforiuam, with remarkably happy 
effect: the architect is Mr. Cuypers;—and the 
new Roman Catholic church at York, where the 
western gallery is vaulted and supported upon 
columns, and really forms the most beautiful 
feature in the whole building: the architect is 
Mr. Goldie. Another error into which people 
fall is that of supposing that galleries are a 
modern invention. Now, I hope, by referring to 
several old specimens still existing in Germany, 
to dispel both of these prejudices. 

The earliest gallery that I know of is in a 
church, or chapel, called, “Der alte Dom,” 
attached to the cloisters of Ratisbon Cathedral. 
This building is said to have been the original 
cathedral, and is at least as early as the year 
900. lt is in plan a parallelogram, about 60 ft. 
by 20 ft., with a blind apse at the east, anda 


| It is probable that the vaulting of the nave has 
| the nave frightened the builders. The exterior 
| from modernization ; but two beautiful doorways 
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remain with capitals very similar to those in the 
west doorways at Rouen Cathedral. The tower 
is modern, and there are remains of a narthex 
erected about the year 1600. The church has 
been closed since the beginning of this century ; 
but is now being restored. 

The other example is the chapel of Castle 
Transnichts. It will be seen by referring to the 
ground-plan (fig. 4), that this chapel is nearly 
square; the style is early thirteenth century. 
Originally it possessed galleries at the east and 
west ends only, both of which are supported 
upon pillars and semicircular arches, and are 
stone. The gallery on the north side is of wood, 
fifteenth century work. The great peculiarity is 
the gallery over the high altar; its front, which 
is supported upon three semicircular arches, is 
richly ornamented with statues sitting in an 
arcade of trefoil-headed arches. Immediately 
above these, partly suspended from the roof and 
partly standing upon the parapet of the gallery, 
is the great rood of wood, painted and gilt: it 
is fourteenth-century work. At the back of this 
gallery is a small apse (see plan, fig. 5, a.) 


apse is flanked with two fine niches (the cano- 


churches), occupied by large statues of St. 
Catherine and St. Barbara. In the tympanum 


carious old pictures and altars. 








* See p. 590. 
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Henry W. Brewer, 





REFERENCES. 
St. Ulrich’s Church, Ratisbon. East end. 
Fig. 2. Ditto ditto. Western Gallery. 


Fig. 3. Ground plan. Chapel of Castle Transnichts, 
Landshut. 

Fig. 4. Plan of Galleries in the same Chapel. 

N.B. The parts shaded on the plans represent the 
Galleries, 





CONTINENTAL. 


Florence.—An extremely full municipal council 
has confirmed, by a unanimous vote, the con- 
cession for the enlargement of Florence, as 
recommended in the report of the former 
Minister, Peruzzi, and embodied in the contract 
of the Gonfaloniere with Messrs. Alfieri, Car- 
michael, Cresswell, and Breda. 

Wiesbaden.—The English church, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid about two years ago, 
has now been dedicated, under the title of St. 
Augustine of Canterbury, by the Primate of Ire- 
land. There was a large attendance. The 
building is in the Decorated style, with nave and 
apse, and is calculated to hold 250 persons. 

Tunnel through the Swiss Alps.—According to 
the Italie, the commission appointed by the 

| Italian Government, to weigh the compara- 
‘tive advantages offered by the St. Gothard, 
the Splugen, and the Lukmanier for a tunnel 
‘through the Swiss Alps, is to finish its 
| report so as to enable the Ministry to bring a 
Bill into Parliament at the commencement of 
|the next Session. It is reported that the St. 
Gothard is likely to be preferred by the Com- 
mission. 

Berlin.—According to statistical returns, there 
are in Berlin 12,000 cellars inhabited, in 6,300 of 
}which different trades are carried on. The 
thirteenth part of the population, or 46,000 per- 
sons, inhabit those dens. 

Prague.—We assist in making known an invita- 
tion addressed by Mr. Vojta Naprstek to “ ladies 

and gentlemen from England, Scotland, and the 
| United States of America, passing through 
Prague,” to inspect a collection of views of 100 
buildings devoted to institutions of a moral, educa- 
tional, and charitable character, erected chiefly in 
this century, by philanthropic associations, or by 
the munificence of individuals, in Great Britain, 
India and Australia, and the United States. The 
views are executed on a scale of 90 in. by 50 in., 


containing an altar. The arch leading into this|®md 50 in. by 36 in., by Mr. A. Studnicka, an 


artist expressly engaged for the purpose. The 


pies of which are made to represent small | Collection was publicly exhibited in the large 


hall on the Sophia Island (Zofinsky ostrov) at 
Prague in April, 1865; and public lectures on 


above the arch is an egrly fresco. This singular | English and American philanthropy of modern 
chapel is vaulted in brick, and contains several | times have been delivered (in the Bohemian lan- 


guage) inthe same hall. Thecollection may beseen 


The smaller church of the Abbey of “ Seli- | 20w daily—Sunday excepted—from 12 to 2 p.m. 


at Mr. Vojta Naprstek’s private residence, No. 
1269 betlemsky placek, u Halanku, Prague. It 
a 
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has been formed with the intention to show the 


citizens of Prague “the mighty and noble in- 
finence of liberty on the public spirit of men in 
a free country,” and “what a great number of 
munificent works have been achieved by en- 
lightened public spirited communities, by the 
activity of associations, and by the legions of 
those self-made men, and by kind-hearted, bene- 
volent, and magnanimous women, actuated by 
the noblest generosity and purest principle, 
whose labours and fortunes have been devoted 
to the sacred cause of humanity.” Amongst the 
subjects are the Free Public Library, Norwich ; 
the Derby Arboretum; the Manchester Free 
Library ; the School of Art, Sheffield; the 
Temperance Hall, Birmingham ; the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Holbeck ; Working Men’s Institute, 
Lower Norwood; Mechanics’ Institution, Hali- 
fax ; Plymouth and Cottonian Library, Plymouth; 
Travellers’ Club House, London (this last may 
be a “moral,” but is not a cheritable institu- 
tion) ; Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots, Col- 
chester; Hunterian Museum, Glasgow ; British 
and Foreign School Society’s New Training Col- 
lege, Stockwell; Haberdashers’ Alms Houses, 
London ; Gordon Hospital, Aberdeen; Peabody 
Dwellings, London; Aston Park, Birmingham ; 
Cancer Hospital, London; Chalmers’s Hospital, 
Banff; Minton Testimonial Museum, Stoke-on- 
Trent ; Licensed Victuallers’ School, London; 
and others, equally varied as to the objects 
of the buildings. 

St. Petersburg—The Czarewitch has com- 
memorated his taking of the oaths by gifts for 
the relief of distress in Russia, and by a gift of 
6,000 roubles as a contribution to the fand for 
the construction and decoration of Greek 
churches in the western provinces. 

The Ruins of Girgenti.— According to the 
Atheneum, Professor Cavallari is actively en- 
gaged in excavating in Sicily, and has brought 
to light some interesting relics—amongst them 
a number of portions of columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux at Girgenti, a plan of the 
temple itself cut in the rock, two columns which 
formed part of the northern peristyle of the 
Temple of Jupiter, and the steps of the Temple 
of Hercules in perfect preservation, besides a 
large portion of the ruins of the entablature of 
the same building. 





PARIS. 
THE interior decorations of the Odéon Theatre 
are being completely renewed and much im- 


proved. This theatre, says the Siécle, erected 
on a portion of the site of an hotel inhabited by 


the Princes of Condé, was first opened in 1782, | 


and was the only really comfortable establish- 
ment of the kind in Paris, benches having been 
introduced into the pit, which had been previ- 
ously only an open space for the spectators to 
stand in. In 1784, oil-lights were substituted 
for the ancient candles, by the invention of a 
lamp by a whitesmith named Quinquet, from 
Soissons; hence the term quinquet applied in 
France to all oil-lamps. In 1790, play-bills and 
placards announcing the names of the per- 
formers were first exhibited at the Odéon. The 
last innovation there was the lighting by gas in 
1822, when it was tried for the first time in a Paris 
theatre. The Odéon has been twice destroyed 
by fire, in 1799 and in 1818, in both instances 
nothing being left but the four walls. Beau- 
marchais, on the 26th of April, 1784, here repre- 
sented the “Mariage de Figaro” for the first 
time, in presence of the Queen Marie Antoinette. 
So great was the attendance of nobility on the 
occasion, that the carriages extended in double 
line as far as the Pont Neuf. Casimir Delavigne 
also made his début here in the “ Sicilian Ves- 
pers” and the “ Paria.” 

M. Silbermann, brother of the late much re- 
gretted M. V. Silbermann, conservator of the 
collection in the Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- 
tiers in Paris, has just published a pamphlet in 
which he proposes novel arrangements with 
regard to exhibitions in general, and applies 
them to the forthcoming Paris one of 1867. 
Owing to the steadily-increasing development 
of every department of industry, besides the 
creation of new branches, almost every year, by 
the progress of science, it will before long be 
utterly impossible to unite in one building, how- 
ever spacious, a collection representing the art 
and industry of all nations. He therefore pro- 
poses to spread the different branches of art and 
manufacture over the metropolis, by placing 
them in separate quarters, so as to convert Paris 
imto a vast mart of the whole world. For 


instance, ha would place on the Boulevard 
Richard Lenoir, near the Saint-Martin Canal, all 
the raw produce; natural and artificial stones ; 
pottery ; iron, wood, and zinc work; also the 
necessary tools for working the above materials. 
These would occupy fourteen pavilions erected 
along the gardens. Similar buildings M. Silber- 
mann also proposes to install in the Rue de 
Faubourg du Temple (enlarged), the Place du 
Chitean d’Eau, the exterior boulevards from 
Belleville to Monceaux, &c. The fine arts are 
to be placed in the Palais de l’Industrie, in the 
Champs Elysées; the show of horses in the 
Avenue de !’Impératrice, the “ Rotten-row” of 
Paris ; naval constructionsin the Cours de la Reine, 
along the river side; war materials and imple- 
ments in the Champs de Mars; flowers and 
agricultural produce in the Luxembourg, &c. 

A Dutch speculator, M. Bischoffsheim by 
name, in endeavouring to discover the secret 
| which will solve the problem of how to enjoy a 
| theatrical performance while Fahrenheit marks 
| 90° in the shade, has conceived the idea, which 
|he is in the course of carrying out, of a sub- 
'terranean theatre in Paris. An excavation for 
| this building is commenced at the angle of the 
| Rue Scribe and the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, 
| behind the new opera. This theatre will cost 
|M. Bischoffsheim the trifling sum of three 
| millions of francs, or 120,0001. sterling, the pur- 
|chase-money of the ground being included in 
| that calculation. The theatre will not be com- 
| pleted for two years. The pit is to be 24 ft. 





| below the surface of the ground ; the stage will | 


measure 100 ft. in length and 60 ft. in width. 
| There will be a pit and two galleries, which will 
accommodate 700 spectators. The atmosphere 





proper was about 4,000]. The cost of the canopy 
was estimated at from 4,0001. to 5,0001. The 
architect had to go to a considerable depth for 
the foundation. It was an exceptional case, and 
1,0001. more had been spent on the foundation 
than had been expected. Arrangements are 
being made for a more extensive canvass for 
subscriptions. 

A monument has been placed in Belton Church, 
to the memory of the late Mr. Cust. The design 
is an alto-relievo of the “Call to the Ministry” 
adapted from Raffaelle’s cartoon of the “ Call of 
St. Peter.” Below is the application of the sub. 
ject to the deceased, who rendered himself re. 
markable in his ministry for liberality and 
benevolence. Mr. William Theed was the 
sculptor. 

The statue of the Queen at Aberdeen is making 
steady progress. The contract has just been 
entered into for the erection of the pier and 
pedestal. The statue is to be erected at the 
corner of St. Nicholas-street, on the west side of 
the Town and County Bank. A granite pier is 
to be erected there flush with the pavement. 
On this pier the pedestal—which is to be of 
polished granite, Peterhead and Aberdeen—is 
to stand, rising to a height of upwards of 10 ft. 
A considerable improvement will be effected in 
the corner by the erection of the statue, as the 
pavement will be widened. The height of the 
statue above St. Nicholas-street will be above 
20 ft. The sculptor is Mr. A. Brodie, of Aber- 
deen. 

A statue of the late Right Hon. James Wilson, 
to be sent to Calcutta, has been completed by 
Mr. John Steell, R.S.A., her Majesty’s sculptor 
for Scotland, who had executed from life a bust 





of the pit is to be cooled by several jets d’eau.| of Mr. Wilson for the Royal Scottish Academy, 


Five tiers of boxes will rest on the capitals of 
the iron columns. The facade will be in the 
style of the Grand Hotel. 





COLONIAL. 


South Australia.—Labour is still wanted here. 
New roads, new railways, new buildings, toge- 
ther with harbour improvements, and a thousand 
other necessary things, are loudly called for. 
| There is a scarcity of hands even for the every- 
| day work of the colony. The Government wants 
'to import as many as two shiploads of immi- 
grants per month, and the Parliament is quite 
| willing to supply the necessary money. It resis, 
then, with the emigration agent and his officers 
to send out the kind of labour needed. Well-to- 
do people in England, who often see around 
them wretchedness and want, would be asto- 
|nished to find what perplexities are felt by 
governments in Australia to get anything like 
the supply of useful labour which they require. 
Free passages to a prosperous country, with a 
fine climate, are offered to men and women who 
can work. 
New Zealand.—The annexed tenders for build- 
ling a four-roomed cottage, at Auckland, New 
| Zealand, were recently sent in :— 


} 






Se ee wrenacsccepeensmntees OUD 0 @ 
> oe . 250 0 0 
WOLD ensttictreesdckiesedsneondesvembedens 250 0 0 
Beh wavsccccnsnivniscmnenvansec venenan susity 4660 «0 
ED sssnseninssdertasintiihanpinaniiinionions 226 0 0 
No. 6 (accepted) ......ce-sserscersseees 217 0 0 


It will be seen that, like such things at home, 
the tenders vary considerably in amount. A 
large public building, in Queen-street, Auckland, 
in course of erection, and nearly finished, has 
fallen down. Want of proper ties and bond is 
said to be the cause. 








MONUMENTAL. 


AccoRDING to statements made at a recent 
meeting of the Prince Consort Manchester Me- 
morial Fund, the total amount of subscriptions 
received up to the present time is 3,7111. The 
balance in the bank was 1,9431., but the con- 
tractors (Messrs. Patteson & Son) having pre- 
sented a claim for 8001. as a first instalment in 
accordance with the contract, the sum in hand 
would be reduced to 1,1001. The expenditure 
up to this time had amounted to 1,5691., and the 
contract was 2,6391. for the upper part of the 
stonework and pillars. This made 4,2081., and 
the subscriptions having only reached 3,7111., 
a sum of 5001. would be wanted for that portion 
of the work alone. To do the ornamental part 
of the work justice, they would require at least 
other 2,5001.; they therefore wanted 3,0001. 
| raised. The original estimate for the memorial 





| 
| 


which bust is now deposited in the Scottish 
National Gallery. The figure is a little larger 
than life, and has been cut from a fine block of 
Carrara marble. Mr. Wilson is represented in 
the act of expounding some of his schemes. 
The attitude is erect, the left foot slightly ad- 
vanced, and over the shoulders is loosely thrown 
a cloak, which falls in folds to the ground be- 
hind. Two fingers of the right hand rest upon 
the palm of the left—an arrangement which all 
who knew Mr. Wilson would recognise as a 
characteristic one. A movement has for some 
time been on foot in Hawick, Mr. Wilson’s native 
town, for the purpose of obtaining a public 
statue of the deceased ; and the object, accord- 
ing to the Scotsman, is likely to be carried ont, 
a copy in bronze of Mr. Steell’s statue being the 
form of memorial chosen. 

The foundation stone of a monument to the 
late Duke of Athole has been laid, with Masonic 
honours, at the top of a hill in the neighbonr- 
hood of Logierait. The monument, which will 
be visible from a great distance, is to be in the 
form of a Celtic cross. Mr. Whyte Melville, of 
Bennochy, Grand Master Mason for Scotland, 
presided. The design was produced by Mr. R. 
Anderson, architect, Edinburgh : it consists ofa 
massive surbase or mound, the base proper 
being divided into several stages, the socket of 
the cross panelled on the four faces, and cano- 
pied niches at the corners. From this rises the 
cross, consisting of a shaft 20 ft. high, 5 ft. broad 
at the bottom, and 2 ft. 6 in. thick; the head 
9 ft. 6 in. high ; the arms measnring 9 ft. across; 
and the nimbus or circle 7 ft. in diameter. The 
front panel of the socket is to be filled by a 
bronze basso-relievo, by Mr. John Steell, repre- 
senting deer-stalking. The panel on the back 
will be filled with another bronze, representing 
the Athole Highlanders; and the side panels 
with bronze plates, with the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion in Gaelic and English. On the front and 
back faces of the shaft are six panels, to be 
filled with figure subjects illustrative of the pur- 
suits of the late duke. These will probably be 
masonry, agriculture, otter-hunting, curling, 
Highland games, and fishing. The whole re- 
maining surface of the cross will be covered with 
the ornamentation peculiar to Celtic monuments. 
The cross and base are to be of Redhall stone, 
and the foundation of stone from a neighbouring 
quarry. The cost of the monument, exclusive 
of the bronzes, will be about 1,5001. 

A statue of Christine Lalaing, Princesse 
d’Epinoy, who defended Tournay against the 
Prince of Parma, in 1581, and did but capitulate 
when three-fourths of the defenders had fallen, 
has been placed, says the Atheneum, in the 
Grande Place of the city she served so well. The 
figure wears back and breast plates and a short 
tunic: the head is bare. The execution of this 
work is a little heavy, after the fashion of 





, modern Belgian sculpture. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES. 


On the principle that no news was good news, 
everything had been p ing smoothly in the 
metropolis for the last week or two, but some 
of Messrs. Cubitt’s labourers and excavators have 
now struck work for }d.an hour advance; 4d. 
only being agreed to : the remainder also threaten 
to strike. The Fortnightly Review has been 
urging, on the one hand, the worse than use- 
lessness of strikes, and the doubtful utility 
of trades unions; while an advocate of both 
strikes and unions, on the other hand, has been 
upholding the utility and advantage of both to 
the working men; but weneed not re-enter on 
these often-diseussed questions just now. 

On Saturday evening a meeting of journey- 
men patternsmakers was held at Wilcock’s 
Assembly-rooms, Westminster-road, to take 
into consideration the propriety of memorial- 
izing the master engineers for an advance on 
the present rate of wages—36s. per week. 
About 400 men were present. A report was 
read from the provisional committee stating 
the present movement to have originated from @ 
united meeting of society and non-society men 





merce, Offering to submit the dispute to the 
arbitration of the Chamber, and had received a 
reply to the effect that the Chamber would act 
in the matter if both parties in the dispute con- 
sented to abide by their decision. They now 
wrote to the masters to know if they would 
secede to that mode of terminating the dispute. 
The decision of the masters’ meeting was, that 
present circumstances do not admit of arbitra- 
tion ;—firstly, because they have sufficient men 
for the work now in hand ; and, secondly, because 
the amount of work for the rest of the year is 
likely to be inconsiderable. A letter, stating 
this decision, has been forwarded to the Opera- 
tives’ Association in reply to their communica- 
tion. 

The Nailers’ Strike—A number of the nailers 
on strike have gone to work, at the reduction 
proposed by the masters, of 10 per cent. on 
their earnings. The strike is therefore con- 
sidered to be at an end, in effect, if not in fact. 

North Wales.—A strike has taken place of 
quarrymen employed at the Penrhyn Slate 
Quarries, belonging to Colonel Pennant. Five 
hundred of the men have left their work, and 
3,000, it was said, would be out before the close 





connected with some of the principal engineer- | 
ing firms. After some discussion, a resolution | 
was adopted unanimously declaring it to be the | 
opinion of the meeting that the time had | 
arrived when an advance on the present rate of 
wages had become necessary. A second reso- 
lution was also adopted—that the advance to be | 
asked for should be 8d. per day, which would | 
make the standard wages of the trade 21. per | 
week. A memorial to be to the | 
employers was then read, setting forth the | 
reasons inducing the men to ask for the advance; 
amongst the most prominent of which were | 
that wages in other trades requiring less skill | 
were generally advancing ; the high price od 
animal food, and other provisions; and the} 
increased cost of honse-rent, &c. This memorial | 
was unanimously agreed to, and a committee | 
was appointed, with instructions to present it 
to the master engineers at once, and to request 





meetings, and they complain ef having had to 
suffer great h i 

Paris.—- According to Government reports, the 
strikes of the various trades have ended in Paris 
and other large towns of France. In most 
instances master and man have come to an 
arrangement by compromise. 
price of food and lodging was a legitimate 
excuse for the workmen of many trades to 
demand increased wages ; and the masters were 
reasonable, and took these pressing facts into 
consideration. 








THE PROPOSED BUILDING FOR 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, LAMBETH. 


In answer to @ request for the dimensions of 


of last week. The men are holding public | 


tical steps ought to be taken to render it self- 
supporting. 2. That the navigation of the Upper 
and Lower Thames should be placed under the 
same management. 3. That this management 
should be in the hands of the ‘ Conservators of 
the Thames,’ with such addition to their num- 
ber as a due regard to the proper representation 
of the local interests of the upper navigation 
may require. 4, That no tolls or charges shall 
be levied on the upper navigation which is not 
applied to its support. 5. That all existing 
works, rights, and charges injuriously affecting 
the upper navigation shall be put an end to upon 
such terms as to compeusation as Parliament 
i, Sry 6. That separate aceounts shall 
be kept in respect of the upper and lower navi- 
gations, and that power should be given to make 
the revenue arising from the lower navigation a 
collateral security for moneys raised for the pur- 
poses of the upper navigation. 7, That all 
fishing rights be so exercised as not to interfere 
with the navigation ofthe river. 8. That powers 
be given to raise the money necessary for the 
above purposes, uch money to be the first charge 
on the revenues of the upper navigation; such 
| powers being given for compounding with the 
existing bondholders as Parliament may deter- 
mine. 9. That a bill be introduced by the 
Board of Trade to give effect to the above 
recommendations.” 








TOWN-HALLS. 


Chester.—The town council, at their last quar- 
terly meeting, after a long discussion, adopted 
|the report of the Town-hall Committee, recom- 
mending the carrying out of Messrs. Lynn & 
Lanyon’s design, “ Love’s Labour,” and the ac- 
ceptance of the lowest tender (Messrs. Clarke’s) 
for carrying out the design. The committee 
| having recommended that the design be carried 
| out without the tower, the drawings exhibited on 
|the walls which included the tower were re- 
|moved before the discussion commenced. The 





a reply by Saturday, the 26th instant. The | the total length and depth of the buildings and | question of the new town-hall has now been 


: on “sacl 
meeting then adjourned to the 26th, to receive 
the reply. The proceedings throughout were 
conducted with order and unanimity. 


site of the new 8 Thomas’s Hospital, which 
dimensions were not given in our recent descrip- 
tion, and only some of which could have been 


between two or three years before the council. 


Hartlepool.—The foundation-stone of the new 
| Borough Hall at Hartlepool, including police- 


Norwich.—A meeting of the delegates of the | conveniently shown on our plan, we now supply | offices, covered-in market, &c., has been laid. 


carpenters and joiners has been held, in order to 
consider the present low wages in Norwich as | 
compared with other large towns; and it was | 
unanimously agreed to apply for an advance of | 
3d. per hour, viz., from 4}d. to 5d. Circulars | 
have been sent to the masters. 

Shrewsbwry.—The journeymen plumbers are 
out on strike. They seek a reduction in the 
hours of labour from fifty-four to fifty-two hours 
per week, having, it is said, received a written 
assurance from their masters in autumn last, 
when the hours per week were reduced from 
fifty-nine to fifty-four, that the further reduc- 
tion now sought would be granted when a con- 
templated reduction sought by the joiners and | 
carpenters should be obtained. Such a reduc- | 
tion has since been got. The bulk of the 
master plumbers decline to concede any further 
reduction, on the ground that the deputation 
representing them in the autumn went beyond 
their authority in making the promise of a con- 
ditional reduction. 

Huddersfield.—The strike among the masons 
still continnes. A meeting of the operative and | 
master masons—convened by the latter—has | 
been held, with a view to settle the strike which | 





has now existed for three months. Masons’ la- 
bourers were not admitted. It was stated that 
the masters had conceded nine out of the ten 
demands which had been made upon them, but 
though they had conceded the demands with re- 
gard to the regulation of time, the amount of 
wages, the payment of wages, &c., they could not 
concede the tenth request or regulation, which 
was, ‘‘ No master to have more than one appren- 
tice to five journeymen masons that he employs 
on an average.” Very strong opinions were ex- 
pressed against this clause, and it was even 
alleged that if the workmen in every other trade 
in Huddersfield enforced a like regulation, there 
would be something like 3,000 youths in Hud- 
dersfield who would not be allowed to learn any 
trade. The meeting ended without having ar- 
rived at any decision. A meeting of the Master 
Painters’ Agsociation has also been held, to con- 
sider what reply should be given to a letter from 
the Operatives’ Association in reference to the 
strike, which has also now lasted for three 
months. The letter from the operatives stated | 
that they had written to the Chamber of Com- | 





| was not included in our plan. 
ithe ground in Palace New-road and Crosier- 


sufficient information. The ground terminates 
next Lambeth Palace in a point; and the total 
length between this point and Westminster 
Bridge is 1,700 ft. This is made up of three 
dimensions, 151 ft., 942 ft., and 607 ft. The first 
dimension belongs to the administrative block 
next Westminster Bridge; the next or largest 
dimension is the hospital proper; and the last 
dimensiou provides the site for a museum, which 
The boundary of 


street is very irregular; but the depth of the 
ground in the centre of the 942 ft., or where 
the building with the entrance-hall is, is 257 ft. ; 
and the depth at the Westminster Bridge end 
is 220 ft.; whilst it is 190 ft. at the opposite or 
southern end of the hospital proper. 








THE RIVER THAMES. 


Tue report of the select committee on the 
Thames, together with the proceedings of the 
committee and the minutes of evidence, has been 
issued. The total income of the Thames com- 


| missioners for the past year was 3,1731., and 


their expenditure 3,2097.; and it is added, that 
unless the requisite funds be provided to im- 
prove the navigation, and the traffic be’ en- 
couraged by lew, aniform tolls and otherwise, 
the income must continue to decrease, and this 
important navigation be shortly closed to traffic. 
“The maintenance of the navigation is,” it is 
discovered, “a benefit to the large water com- 
panies of Londons, to the water supply of Windsor 
Castle, to many mills and mannufactories, to 
landowners, and others.” Engineers of great 
eminence, who were examined before the com- 
mittee, have all agreed that a sum of 20,0001. 
should at once be expended upon the works. 
The difficulties of the case can, it is remarked, 
only be met by legislation. The report concludes 
as follows :—‘“ Your committee have examined 
many competent witnesses as to the future man- 
agement, improvement, and maintenance of the 
navigation of the river, and have agreed to the 
following resolutions :-—1. That the maintenance 
and improvement of the upper navigation of the 


The new erections front Middlegate, and the 
| Borough Hall, as they are entitled, is a structure 
of red brick, with — Sa and moulded 
dressings, after the ised Italian style of 
architecture. In the centre of the buildings is 
a tower, 16 ft. square, surmounted by a spire, 
and at an elevation of 100 ft. from the ground, 
under which is the main entrance both to the 
market and hall. In the spire there is provision 
| for an illuminated clock and a peal of bells. 
| There are eighteen coupled windows in the front 
of the building, and they are relieved with orna- 
mental headings. Accommodation is provided for 
both rintendent and sergeant of police, a 

six cells, and a large yard. Above, 
there is @ justice-room, 55 ft. by 27 ft., with 
ante-rooms and offices for magistrates’ clerk ; 
Board-room, with several offices, for 
local of Health. Behind the building 
is the market, which is 100 yards square, covered 
in with three glass roofs. There are sixteen 
arge and there is an entrance from Union- 
street, e total cost of the works will be 

5,0002. 

Gateshead.—The members of the town council 
seem to be puzzled about their new town-hall. 
They all agree that a building of the kind is 
required: indeed, any doubt on that point has 
been set at rest by the council having had notice 
for the last two years to quit the premises they 
now occupy. At first it was intended that 
the building should be erected at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 10,0001., the desirability of doing the work 
as economically as possible having been forcibly 
impressed upon the members, at that time, from 
what they had seen of town-hall building in 
Newcastle. By-and-by, a change of site was 
determined upon; and, with a change of site, 
came a change of plans; and, after a great deal 
of higgling, the project assumed such propor- 
tions, that to carry it out would entail a probable 
expenditure of 30,0001. In the meantime, the 
foundation has been dug for the new building, 
and the total outlay up to the present time has 
been about 4,0007. In order that the enlarged 
plan might be proceeded with, an attempt was 
made, at a recent meeting of the council, to dis- 
pose of the resolution restricting the cost, but it 
met with such opposition that, in the end, the 


— 





River Thames is important, and that all prac- 


proposal was rejected. 
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ENGINE-HOUSE, CROSSNESS: OUTFALL OF THE SOUTHERN METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE. 


Exxgcrgp UnpDER THE DiexcTion or Mr, Bazaucertz, EnGineer or tHe Metropotrtan Boarp or Works. 
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THE ENGINE-HOUSE AT THE OUTFALL 
OF THE SOUTHERN METROPOLITAN 
SEWERAGE. 


WE publish this week a view of the Engine- 
house which is erected below Crossness Point, 
at the Onutfall of the Sewerage of Southern 
London. In the same view, a portion of the 
boiler-house appears; but there are other build- 
ings for purposes of storage and residence: 
these are grouped around a garden, which is 
laid out in the area over the reservoir. As may 
be gathered from the view, there is considerable 
effort after decoration in coloured brickwork, 
and carved and incised stone-work. Whether the 
general character, and the detail, are the best 
adapted to the site, may be a question on which 
there would be opposite opinions. The work, 
both in the building and the chimney, has 
been admirably well executed by Mr. Webster, 
under the direction of Mr. Bazalgette, and his 
assistants Messrs. Grant and Houghton. The 
buildings at the Northern Outfall, comprising 
chiefly the penstock-house and residence, have 
much less elaboration of detail than those of the 
Southern Outfall. It will be recollected that 
there, there is no pumping machinery. We con- 
template completing shortly our particulars of 
the London sewerage, and then we shall be 
able precisely to explain what are the arrange- 
ments of the reservoir, outfall, and pumping 
machinery for the southern division of the metro- 
politan sy stem. 





THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


PEOPLE are looking forward with much inter- 








est to the time when this great work will be | 
thrown open for the public use ; and if it answer | 
present anticipations, it will then become one of | 
the most popular of the lungs of the metropolis. | 

The Rev. Sydney Smith said, “ Blessed is the |; Chaumont, on the Strasburg line, is the first in | 


with great alarm, and the town council has re- 
ferred the matter to a committee to inquire and 
report to the council how far any such transfer 
will be for the advantage of the trade and com- 
merce of the town. 

At Crewe the London and North-Western 
Company are erecting a building near the roll- 
ing mills, to be used as dining-rooms and baths 
by their workpeople. An iron church, the gift 
of one of the shareholders, is being put up on 
the Edleston-road; and the directors contem- 
plate the erection of another church of a more 
spacious and suitable character. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
5th of August, on 12,154 miles, to 766,2851. ; 
and, for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,801 miles, to 742,2051.; showing an increase 
of 353 miles, and of 24,0821. 

Is a railway a building or an erection? was 
one of the questions in the case of Lloyd v. the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
where the company, for the purpose of con- 
structing its line, entered into an agreement 
with the plaintiff for the purchase of certain 
lands belonging to him, and in the conveyance 


covenanted not to raise “any building or erec- | 
tion” of more than a certain height within a | 


certain distance of the plaintiff’s property. The 
agreement contained, after the words “ building 


or erection,” the words “ except the said rail- | 


way,” but these latter words were not in the 
deed of conveyance. 


within the terms “ building or erection.” 


It appears from official statistics relating to | 


French railways that the viaducts over which 
they run, taken altogether, are more than seven 
leagues in length. One of the most remarkable 
of these viaducts is that of Val-Fleury, near 
Meudon, built in 1840. It is 140 yards long, 31 
yards high, and cost 600,000f. The viaduct of 


man who builds a red brick house; and our point of expense, as it cost 5,800,878f. There is 
climate may perhaps require a slight dash of | a remarkable viaduct at Mirville, on the Western 


colour, whilst, in sultry climates, a building con- | Railway, which cost 2,300,625f.; and the viaduct | 
structed of white stone, with small openings,| of Brunoy, on the Lyons line, which cost | 


deep porticos, columns and colonnades, and | 
overhanging cornices, is a positive luxury to look | 
at in the bright sunshine. 

Passing the embankment the other day in a) 
steam-boat, I observed a small portion, near | 
Whitehall, open to the river; and the idea then | 
occurred to me that, even now, in this warm | 
weather, the effect was unsatisfactory. The | 
muddy Thames has itself, at all times, a sombre | 
aspect, unless where it flows between green | 
banks and spreading trees; but the cold grey | 
granite has no contrast to relieve the eye: it | 
appears like a solid continuation of the water, | 
and will, by the wash of the tide, more and more | 
assimilate to the colour of the water. 

It is too soon to say anything about the | 
street; but when formed, I trust its ample} 
width will afford space fora double line of trees, 
which ought to have provision for growth in a 
strip of gravel along the footway, some 3 ft. | 
from the kerbstone. The footway ought to be | 
at least 20 ft. in width. J. W. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue directors of the Great Northern Railway | 
Company state in their report that the through | 
route between the Great Northern and London, | 





1,540,000f. The tunnels of all the railways in 
France are 866 in number, and would, if com- 
bined, measure 37 leagues inlength. The longest 
tunnel is that of the Nerthe, near Marseilles, 
on the Lyons Railway, which cost 10,500,000f. ; 
that of Blaisy, on the same line, cost 8,000,000f. ; 
and that of the Credo, between Lyons and 
Geneva, 6,500,000f. The entire cost of the 
bridges, viaducts, and tunnels on the various 
French railways amounts to 432,681,953f. The 
Government and the railway companies have 
expended on the railways now worked a sum of 
5,500,000,000f. The cost of bridges, viaducts, 
and tunnels amounts to 8 per cent. on the 


| whole. 





Str,-—I have just seen it stated in your last 
number, that I am the architect of the new 
High Level Station at the Crystal Palace. I 
shall feel obliged if you will allow me to correct 
this error. The new station has been built from 
the designs of Messrs. Banks & Barry. 

Epwarp M. Barry. 








EAST LONDON EXHIBITION.—CLOSING 
CEREMONY. 


Tuer working classes’ industrial exhibition, 


It was, however, held by | 
the Lords Justices that the railway itself was | 


medals which would be distributed, as well as 
the expense of the die, manufactured specially 
for the occasion by Messrs. Pinches. 

Mr. Webb, honorary secretary, read a short 
report. It stated that the total number of 
working people who visited the exhibition was 
40,000. 

Mr. Ayrton, M.P., previous to distributing the 
prizes, delivered a brief address. He referred 
to the great good which the industrial classes’ 
exhibition movement had accomplished through- 
out the metropolis. There was no doubt about 
the interest which the working classes took in 
such exhibitions, and the effect produced upon 
them had been of a most gratifying kind. He 
only hoped that these fruits might be of some 
service in teaching the trustees of the British 
Museum and other similar institutions how 
beneficial it would be to the working classes if 
the national collections were allowed to be open 
to the public during the week evenings. When 
so muck good had been accomplished by means 
of these district exhibitions, it was natural to 
suppose that if the working classes were allowed 
to spend the hours they had at their control 
| during the week evenings in such a place as the 
British Museum, it would be productive of im- 
mense advantage to them in many ways. He 
trusted, therefore, that the success of these local 
| exhibitions would have the effect of opening the 
doors of the national collections to the working 
classes of the metropclis. After explaining that 
the medals about to be distributed were to be 
awarded to amateurs engaged during the day at 
| hard work, and who devoted their spare hours 
to the cultivation of fine arts, mechanical pro- 
ductions, models, and other matters, Mr. Ayrton 
proceeded to present the prizes to the successful 
eompetitors, amongst whom were several ladies, 
}and in every instance delivered a few well- 
chosen words of congratulation and encourage- 
ment. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Ayrton and to the 
secretary (Mr. Webb) concluded the proceedings. 
The exhibitors were to dine together on Thurs- 
day evening. 











THE EXHIBITION ERA. 


INDUSTRIAL exhibitions, after having long laid 
claim to historical notice, may be fairly said to 
have become the exponents of modern history. 
It is somewhat singular that the nation in which 
they first originated, and the age upon which 
they dawned, were warlike. Napoleon was 
caressing the astronomer Oriani, at Milan, when 
the Marquis d’Aveze began to inspect the fac- 
tories of Paris. On visiting the French mannu- 
factories at this time, most of the workshops 
were found deserted. The artisans had been in 
'a starving condition for nearly two years, while 
the warehouses were full of the results of their 
labours ; and no commercial enterprise came to 
relieve the general embarrassment. In 180] 
Napoleon, who was then the First Consul, as a 
member of the Institut, accompanied by Ber- 
thollet, Monge, and Chaptal, visited the work- 
shops and great factories of Paris, Rouen, Lyons, 
Milan, Brussels, Liége, and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
stimulating all to progress, and distributing 

| rewards. 

In keeping with the reign and character of 
| Napoleon, everything that was undertaken at 
| this time concerning the promotion of art and 
| manufactures, was intended only to give France 


Chatham, and Dover Railways, will very shortly | which has for some weeks past been held in St. | a sort of pre-eminence above the other nations 
be opened. The gross traflic receipts for the | Mary’s School, Whitechapel-road, was formally | by which it was surrounded; and genius 


half-year ended June 30, amounted to 910,3351., | 
against 833,8141. for the corresponding half of | 
1864, showing an increase of 76,5211. The| 


closed last Saturday afternoon. During the 
time the exhibition remained open it was 
extensively patronized by the industrial classes 


began to confer all those qualities upon the 
| country, which nature had not given to its 
| people. There was, however, at the same 


expenditure amounted to 479,4041., against | of the surrounding districts ; and all connected | time abroad, a spirit of love and activity, whose 


441,4531,, showing an increase of 37,9501. The 
excess of receipts over expenditure amounted to | 
430,9811. for the past half-year, to 392,3611. in | 
the corresponding half of 1864, showing an in- | 
crease of 38,5701. The balance available for | 
dividend on the original and A and B stocks was 
151,5581., against 134,7211., showing an increase 
of 16,8371. The balance would yield dividend 
at the following rates, viz.:—On the original 
and new ordinary stocks at the rate of 5]. 10s. 
per cent. per annum, giving on the half-year 
21. 15s. to the original stock, 31. to the B stock, 
and 21. 10s. to the A stock, leaving a balance of 
3731. 

The belief is general among the commercial 
and trading community of Hull that a p 
has been made for the transfer of the Hnll Docks 
to the North-Eastern Railway Company. The 
principal ship-owners and merchants view this 








with the exhibition are well satisfied with the 
results. 

On the occasion of the ceremony on Saturday, 
the large room in which the exhibition has been 
held was quite crammed with visitors: The 
Tower Hamlets Engineers and their band at- 
tended. The Earl of Shaftesbury was to have 
presided, but was prevented attending in con- 
sequence of the death of the Dowager Countess 
of Shaftesbury. Mr. Ayrton, M.P., took the 
chair, 

The proceedings having been opened with 
prayer, 

The Rev. Mr. M‘Gill gave an interesting 
sketch of the origin and results of the exhibition. 
They would have a balance in hand, although it 
might not be very large. The amount contri- 
buted to the prize fund would nearly cover the 
price of the thirty silver and hundred bronze 





desire was not to confine the destinies of 
men within certain boundaries; but, striving 
to animate all with a fervid identity of thought 
and feeling, instead of a project for the separa- 
tion and exclusion of races, it sought, without 
self-idolatry, to call all the orders of society 
together. Napoleon succeeded in pulling France 
up to a standard of civilization that had already 
been reached and passed by other nations ; and 
to one it was reserved to watch and restrain 
others in their path: thus when Napoleon was 
carrying out sound measures tending towards the 
general prosperity of his country, he received 
encouragement from all sides; and it was only 
when, forgetting what was permitted by history, 
his motives became of a personal character, that 
it appeared he could no longer be safely en- 
trusted with the fortunes of men. In 1861, 
\Prince Albert, who was then President of the 
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Society of Arts, at a banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor of London to the municipal authorities of 
the United Kingdom for the purpose of pro- 
moting the first International Exhibition, de- 
livered an address the spirit of which must move 
mankind until the wishes from which it origi- 
nated are realised. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Prince, “ I conceive it 
to be the duty of every educated person closely 
to watch and study the time in which he lives, 
and, as far as in him lies, to add his humble 
mite of individual exertion to further the accom- 
plishment of what he believes Providence to 
have ordained. Nobody, however, who has paid 
any attention to the particular features of our 
present era will doubt for a moment that we are 
living at a period of most wonderful transition 





which tends rapidly to the fulfilment of that 
great end, to which, indeed, all history points, | 
the realization of the unity of mankind,—not a | 


unity which breaks down the limits, and levels | 
the peculiar characteristics of the different | 
nations of the earth.” | 

Such is the only spirit that could bring about | 
important and desirable changes in society; and, | 
whatever was wrought by the French Revolution | 
in the shape of humanity and brotherhood, it | 
was less than could have been effected by that | 
strength and kind of genius which called up and | 
made the Exhibition of 1851 a reality. Here it 
was that the prejudices of race began to sub- 
side, and the light of a new revelation com- 
menced to break over the world. Whatever 
religion or philosophy had not as yet succeeded 
in rendering intelligible, was made more clear 
by contemplating the inequalities of nature 
which were met together. 

In 1834, M. Boucher de Perthes, president of 
the Sociéié Royal d’Emulation of Abbeville, 
proposed an Exposition Universelle, in a paper 
read by him before that society; but the policy 
of France seldom honestly extended beyond its 
own boundaries, and it was seldom of a nature 
that would incline the country to make any 
concession to foreigners. After the first Great 
Exhibition in 1851, came the Cork Exhibition in 
the following year. Two were started in 1853,— 
one in New York and one in Dublin,—both of | 
these being universal or international exhibi- | 
tions. The New York Exhibition was a private 
speculation, and was not a commercial success, 
owing chiefly to a long delay in the open- 
ing caused by the building not having been 
finished. In 1854, a splendid Exhibition 
building was erected at Munich; and the 
character of the structure, differing widely from 
all the buildings hitherto used for the same 
purpose, may be worthy, perhaps, of a passing 
observation. Generally, an immense dome, 
formed of curved groin ribs, filled in with glass, 
was erected, so as to form some portion of the 
roof; but, in the Munich Exhibition, scarcely a 
curved line could be anywhere detected. The 
doors through which ingress was had to the 
building were plain vertical parallelograms ; but 
in the Paris Exhibition, which took place in 
1855, the entrance itself was capable of re- 
awakening some of the grave and beautiful 
recollections of antiquity. There was an Exhi- 
bition in 1857 in Manchester, and one in Florence 
in 1861, which brings us to the period of the 
last Great Exhibition in England in 1862. An 
International Exhibition is now open in Dublin, 
the building being probably the most modern 
and extensive structure of the Victorian style of 
architecture. The Amsterdam Exhibition build- 
ing, which is constructed in the same manner, 
and by the same engineers (Ordish & Le Feuvre), 
although not yet open, was fully erected and 
ready to be opened last year. There is now 
contemplated a magnificent exhibition in Paris, 
for 1867, which is intended to eclipse all its 
predecessors. FicLpD MEAGHER. 














ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


Tue roof of this theatre having been found 
to need repairs, a new roof is now pro- 
posed to be carried over the entire span, so as 
to render the auditorium some 10 ft. higher 
than at present: also the galleries and boxes 
are to be partially rebuilt and improved, and 
the whole of the interior is to be cleaned, 
painted, and re-decorated, preparatory to re- 
opening the house at the end of September. 
Mr. C. N. Foster, of Whitefriars, is the builder; 
and Mr. John Ellis, of Austinfriars, is the archi- 
tect under whose direction the works are about 





being carried into effect. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


SrvuprEwpovrs and swift is the progress of Science, 
She, scattering prejudice, nature explores : 

With the purest desires of the mind in alliance 
She scans the unseen and Time’s fathomless shores. 


In vain superstition, with fetters enthralling, 

Would shackle her footsteps, or limit her course : 
In the conquests of intellect reason is calling, 

And knowledge and wisdom are one in their source, 


And Art has her triumphs, as mighty and splendid 
She gathers the products that industry bore ; 

And, induction’s long chain of experiments ended, 
She brings forth a beauty not obvious before. 


In Art and in Science exists no disunion ; 

As the hilt to the sword, as the cord to the bow; 
80 Science and Genius unite in communion 

Both facts to elicit and grace to bestow, 


There is harmony ever, unseen, unsuspected, 

In the forces oF Nature, the powers of the mind ; 
And when by the counsel of talent directed, 

The soul of the student that union shall find. 


Nor Art without Science has risen or flourish’d, 
Nor Science is lovely where wanting is Art : 

They are flowers of one stem, by one influence nourish'd, 
Twin rays from one sun, of one system a part. 


Man makes by his ignorance, folly, or daring, 
A seeming repulsion, where Nature has none: 

Each chord of the spheres in one key note is sharing : 
The notes of creation are concord alone. 


W. R. Coorzr. 
Working Men’s College. 








ON THE NEW CROSS AT CHARING. 


Dear to the shareholders, this cross 
Uplifts its head on high : 

“Why stands it there ?” the critic asks, 
And Echo answers, “ Why !” 


“ Carissima croce! che fatte la ?” 
“ Non so, car’ amico, en verita.” Q. 





CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “A, Z.,” in his 
remarks on the “Iron bars which tie the four 





arches at the springing,” seems to be under a/ 
misapprehension in supposing that they are in- | 
tended to be permanent. Will you allow me to) 
correct this impression? The tower and spire, 
in its reconstruction, are built alone and with- 
out any of that lateral support which in a new 
building would be afforded by the walls of the 
nave and transepts to the abutments of the main 
arches. These ties, then, have been introduced 
at the springing in order to give additional secu- 
rity to the work ; and when the junction of the 
walls uniting the new with the old work shall | 
have been effected, these ties will be removed. 
Again; he may be under no fear as to exfolia- 
tion, as the ends of these ties, which are 
cramped into the stonework, are made of 
wrought copper, these cramps being connected 
with the iron ties by means of dovetailed ends | 
or notches, thus allowing of their easy removal 
without the least disturbance of the stonework. 
The masonry is most admirably executed, and | 
not the slightest settlement can be detected in | 
any part of the work. 

I do not see that the comparison of the 
Chinese tailor is at all applicable in the case of 
the ties; but, sir, if we go back to the previous 
number of the Builder, and read the strictures of 
“F. 8. A.” on the reconstruction of the tower 
and spire, the comparison is most apposite. I 
rejoice to find that your own protest is entered 
against what may truly be termed Chinese 
copyism. All lovers of the glorious remains of the 
Gothic period left to us in trust for future genera- 
tions by our forefathers, must admire the conserva- 
tive spirit which has actuated the eminent archi- 
tect in the numerous restorations entrusted to 
his skill; but, sir, I am not so clear that future 
generations will view with equal favour the re- 
construction of our cathedral tower and spire. 
Restoration and reconstruction I venture to look 
on as differing very widely from each other. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the 
general effect and exquisite outline of the spire 
as seen from all points of the surrounding 
country, but surely there could be no reason 
why the general effect, and all the beautiful 
features of the old work, should not have been 
preserved without adopting a slavish and servile 
copy of the former building ; servile, indeed, even 
to the extent of reproducing manifest blunders of 
the old craftsmen. Your own remark that the 
“carved ornaments would be the better for a 
little extra force,” refers, I presume, to the 
exterior ; and now that some of the worst fea- 
tures of the old work (viz., the battlemented 








been reproduced in all the nakedness of new 
stone, your remark applies with additional 
force. “F.§. A.” invokes your influence 
to withstand the resolution to carry the 
same Chinese ideas into the interior, and to 
prevent the reconstruction of the vaulti 
under the lantern. I am pleased to find that 
this question is seriously entertained by some 
members of the committee; but I fear their 
influence, without other additional pressure, will 
fail to overcome the strict laws of copyism 
adopted by the few into whose hands the 
management of the work has merged. The 
eminent architect would, in all probability, plead 
his instructions; but surely, sir, in placing the 
work in the hands of one who stands deservedly 
in the very front rank of his profession, we 
might have expected something which would 
have stamped the work with some features of 
originality, and shown to future ages that a 
master-mind had directed the work. I can 
scarcely think that this servile copyism can be 
any more to the taste of the great master of 
Gothic, than being compelled to design a Palla. 
dian Foreign Office. I know that his multi- 
farious occupations render it impossible that all 
his works can receive his personal attention; 
but, then, rather than take a course only to be 
defended on the supposition that we have no 
architect in our day capable of producing aught 
but a copy, let the work pass into the hands of 
some talented but less occupied confrére. 

It is too late to alter what has been done ; but 
the idea of leaving open the lantern is far too 
valuable to be lightly rejected. Contrast in the 
mind’s eye the crude nakedness of the projected 
vaulting, and the feeling of depression produced 
by the long, unbroken line, with the lofty gran- 
deur of the tower, vaulted over or ceiled at its 
full height,—the walls, perhaps, covered with 
mural enrichment,—the windows filled with 
stained glass, “showering down its radiance” 
on the marble floor beneath ;—and, sir, if we 
have (and I know that we have) some fully 
capable of making this contrast, let them give 
expression to their feelings ; and if they succeed 
in saving us from further copyism, they will be 
entitled to the thanks of the citizens and of all 
future visitors to our small but beautiful cathe- 
dral. Give us, also, your valuable assistance ; 
and yon will add to the debt already due to you 
for giving the matter the publicity afforded by 
your journal. 

You ask, Where are the pictures which for- 
merly lined the walls of the south transept? 
They were much, and I fear irreparably, injured 
by the fall; but the remains were carefully 
packed away, and their restoration will be a 
matter for future consideration. 

Civis CICESTRENSIS, 








SHERBORNE ABBEY CHURCH. 


Ix our last number we gave a report of 
Professor Willis’s paper, read at Dorchester, on 
“ Sherborne Abbey Church.” On the following 
day the members of the Archmological Institute 
visited Sherborne ; when Professor Willis pointed 
out the features of the building in the structure 
itself. Commencing outside, and opposite the 
great west window, he said, as reported in the 
Sherborne Journal and other local papers :— 


They would remember that he had told them there were 
traces and fragments at the west end of the church that 
indicated the existence of an older church. They would 
see on the face of the wall fi ents of what appeared to 
be piers, with a wall conn with the lower part of the 
sills of the window, in a ay ge was itather peculiar to 
this district, and of which should have to show them 
specimens inside the building. At the west end was a 
manifest respond of an ark, with highly decorated 
mouldings: another, though not so perfect, was to be seen 
near; on the other side of the great west door there was 
a third; and finally there was a fourth; and oo! 
those responds were not apparently connected with the 
wall, yet if they went on the other side they would see 
there was originally a pier-arch passing through the wall 
80 that he was emboldened to think that was the respond 
of an arch — into some kind of turret. These indi- 
cations au’ mre. | him in saying, that we had here a 
church with three aisles, of which the centre one was & 
continuation from the minster, and of six bays. He next 
pointed out a doorway, which was originally bounded by 
a Norman arch, and led into this church of All-Hallows ; 
but it was now bounded by a Pointed arch, which had 
reduced its width ; and this coincided exactly with the grie- 
vances of which the parishioners complained, and which 
led to the great quarrel and riot which he spoke of in his 
lecture yesterday, and which resulted in the burning down 
of the east end of the church and the tower. That, he 
explained, had been rebuilt; and subsequently the nave, 
which did not appear to have been damaged by fire, was 
also rebuilt, so brought into harmony. The Perpen- 
dicular windows and doorway were the result of that 
rebuilding. The first difficulty which would strike them 
was, how such a window and door could have been intro- 





parapet and the four corner turrets) have 


duced in the west front when he had been telling them 
that the church was terminated by a chief central aisle. 
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Outside of the west wall some of the masonry showed the 
roof-line of the central nave of the church, and the secret 
of the sill of the window descending below it might be 
found in a variety of places; such, for mstance, as Glou- 
cester, where the great east window descends nearly 
to the pavement, and yet there abuts upon it a great 
Ladye-chapel. No doubt All-Hallows Church had been 
completed without interfering with the window; and 
when they erected the window, the ordinary device was 
adopted of sloping off the roof. He had endeavoured 
to explain that the altar of the parish church must have 
been placed gpa the screen which connected the two 
first piers of the minster, that being the east end of the 
parist church; so that the sloping down of the roof would 
not interfere with the altar-screen. Passing round to the 
south front, the Professor said that they saw it was com- 
yey a Perpendicular church. Its foundations were 
Normun; but, with the alterations, restorations, and 
insertions, it was difficult to say to what extent the old 
Norman wails had utilised. It was quite certain 





they had economised the old materials; but the whole 
design, from its base upwards induced him to think it 
had been entirely rebuilt as Perpendicular work. That | 
Norman porch was engped by an upper story in the | 
Perpendicular style, and battlements were run round it, so | 
as to make it harmonise with the alteration outside. He | 
must say, with all respect for the magnificent restoration, | 
that was athing he should object to; and he believed a | 
great number of persons, including the architect, were of | 
the same opinion, and that the upper story ought to have | 
been restored in exactly the same manner. When these 
things were begun, the architects had not such correct 
principles to guide them as they had now. When they 
were done in such a liberal spirit and with such excellent 
intentions, it did not become them to find fault, but merely 
to point them out, to show there had been a mistake, that | 
it might be guarded against for the future. 

Havipg entered the church, the Professor referred to a 
remarkable document, respecting the “‘first’’ origin of 
that quarrel between the monks and the townspeople, | 
which is so familiar to every reader of Hutchins. Phe 
quarrel had its foundation in disputes between the 
parishioners and monks concerning the privilege of bap- 
tism. Its narration would acquire so much more of 
ty when told within the walls of the church itself. 
The dogument was an ordinance of Bishop Nevill between 
the Abbot of Sherborne and the parishioners. It began, | 
“We, by divine permission, Bishop of Salisbury, havin 
received a serious accusation and complaint, that thou 4 
a baptismal fot had existed from time immemorial at the 
minster, eight or ten parishioners (whose names were | 
ee had constructed a new font in the church of All | 

allows ; for this cause, and on pretence of the bells ring- 
ing to matins; also of the narrow doorway between the | 
parishioners’ place and the end of the minster aforesaid, | 

reat dissension arose when the processions took place at 

entecost.”” The bishop was asked to provide a remedy, | 
and he came himself to Sherborne: certain of the | 
gy sor gon were empowered to represent their case, and | 

e was earnestly petitioned to restore the font in the | 
body of the minster. The bishop ‘‘ found every particu- 
lar of the said complaints to be true, and considering that 
nothing should be changed without urgent cause, which 
had been established by long custom, therefore he willed | 
and ordered, first, that the font which had been so rashly | 
set up should be utterly destroyed and carried out of the 
church, and that the same should be immediately and | 
effectually ase under our own inspection.” The 
ringing of the bells for matins should not be allowed after | 
the sixth hour had struck, and the baptismal font in the | 
minster should be set up in its old position, Now, themonks | 
must have removed the font toa place where it was incon- | 
venient ; and the order that the door should be brought to | 
its original form showed that the monks had altered the | 
door also, The bishop further ordered that there should 
be an intermediate separation between the monks and the 
egy meee The whole document showed them that, so | 

from the parishioners being the only parties who | 
commenced the grievances, there had been dissensions of 
some standing. The bishop says these must be com- | 
mat before Christmas (this being dated 8th January, | 
436). They observed that the font was to be taken out | 
instanter, but he gave the monks a whole year. Connect- | 
ing this with Leland’s memorandum, that the nave of this | 
church had been used 100 years before his time, as the 
chief parish church of the town, he inferred that the 
monks ing to get rid of the parishioners, had had 
built that All Hallows charch as an appendage, and com- 
pelled them to retire into it, but were unwilling to give 
up baptism, which was a profit both in fees and dignity ; 
and out of these the quarrels arose. The parishioners 
protested that the monks’ bells were always jangling, and 
so were the monks and the parishioners. It was quite 
clear that the parishioners came into that church and 
broke the font to pieces. The Earl of Huntingdon hap- 
pening to be in the neighbourhood: he took part with the 
parish, and the bishop sided with the monks ; and a priest 
of All Hallows shot a burning arrow into the steeple of | 
the church, and the fire rendered useless the tower, That 
they knew from documents in the Patent Office, which 
states that the fire — the campsnile of the 
church, They might infer that the nave was not much | 
damaged by that fire, but they knew from Leland that the | 
parishioners were compelled to contribute towards the | 
re-edifying of the church, and that all the east end was 
begun in Abbot Bradford's time, excepting the Early 
English Ladye’s Chapel, of which the remains were now 
existing, and ‘‘ Peter Ramsey did build all the west part.” 
This would be from 1476 to 1490. He had brought them 
there to show them how noble and beautiful the work 
was, for it was plainly the work of the most perfect archi- 
tects of the time, and it had the advantage of being per- 
fectly dated. It seemed to him that the whole of the side 
walls were rebuilt from the foundation. He then directed 
attention to the fan-vauilting of the roof, and its beautiful 
polygonal forms. It did great honour to Somersetshire 
(alluding to the Ham quarries), and they would remark 
that all the best architects came where there were good 
uarries, They would all admire the magnificent east win- 
ow, the tracery of which was continued down in panels to 
the very foot of the altar, in that respect vepiniliog the 
west end of Winchester, where it was continued in panel 
work entirely down to the ground. With respect to the 
materials of the work, it was very interesting to know 
whether the Norman core still existed within those piers 
or not. They were of great size. The tracery was 
plainly bedded in Norman masonry, so as at first to 
suggest, as at Gloucester, that the Norman walls were 
left, the tracery merely cut in long pieces, and plastered 
ainst it. But that was not so; and he was told that 
when the stones were withdrawn, some of them had 
Norman carvings, and therefore they could not have 
formed part of the ashlarings of the Norman walls. } 











| turbances to which he had referred, an 


| to hospitality. 


Observing on the manifest disproportion of the arches, the 
Professor pointed in the nave to the series of pointed pier 
arches, below the clerestory, which are all of unequal 
span; and if they could turn so as to compare the nave 
arches, they would find that the span of the arches of the 
pave was also unequal, and that they were not —— 
each other; and therefore that lower arcade, which had 
been so cleverly devised, must clearly have been built 
upon Norman cores; and that was explained by the choir 
being affected by the fire, the solidity of the nave not 
being touched. The string-course, which ran over the 
arches and separated them from the clerestory windows, 
which were clearly Perpendicular, was entirely out of 
harmony with the arcade below, and the bosses were not 
— the apices of the arches, He believed some of 
the tower piers were underpinned and actually rebuilt, an 
operation which is not so difficult, and examples of which 
were seen at York. They saw it done every day when 
ordinary houses were converted into great shops ; and at 
Bayeux, when the cathedral there was restored, they took 
down all the four piers at once, mer eM steeple stand- 
ing, and they had the satisfaction of finding in the heart 
of the Romanesque piers a smaller pier of an earlier date. 
He remarked that sithough the church was mainly Per- 
pendicular in style, its original Norman character is 
unmistakable throughout, The piers of the nave are 
polygonal, without capitals, and are singularly enriched 
on each face, The pier arches of the nave were unequal 
in space, and the piers were not opposes each other. It 
was not improbable that beneath the ashlar of the present 
piers, which was Perpendicular in style, might be found 
the original Norman work, forming, as at Winchester, the 
cores of the piers, After directing attention to the red- 
ness of some of the stones, said to have been caused by 
the fire, and which he thought to be insertions in the 
Perpendicular masonry, and pointing to a gigantic 


| cylindrical shaft behind the south-west tower pier, anda 


orman window-arch in the adjoining wall of the tran- 
sept, the Professor took his party into the pe at the 
back of the altar, and showed, in the wall opposite, the 
arches of the Ladye’s Chapel, pointing out the singular 
conceit which bad left a portion of a shaft like a pendant 
in the centre of the middie arch. In the chapel, on the 
north side, used as a robing-room, he showed that two of 
the walls were Norman work, and two English. One of 
these walls had been so covered with statuary (the monu- 
ments having been brought from the chancel and put up 
there) as to be positively shocking. 

He had no more to say. He asked them to admire 
the interlacing of the arches, so as to produce an ap- 
pearance of wicker-work, and a very curious and delicate 
arcade in the south-west corner. Passing into the nave, 


| he drew attention to the singular angular disposition of 


the front of the panelled surfaces of the piers, and which 
appeared to indicate that they were coverings of a Norman 
core. The “glorious Perpendicular window totally un- 
fettered,” and the Decorated windows of the north aisle, 
which was not damaged by the fire, having received a 
passing notice, the Professor wound up by observing that 
a stout butcher was said to be the ringleader in the dis- 
it might be that 
the narrowing of the doorway had a personal application. 
The party then proceeded to the school court, where 
the Professor said there were little or no remains of the 
monastic buildings. In the school-room he expressed 
doubt of the tradition that this was the refectory. In the 
first place, there was no evidence of a pulpit, which was 
one of the characteristics of old refectories, the custom 


being to read a portion of the Scriptures in them during | 


aeals; and they generally found the pulpit projecting | 
irom the wall, and some evidence of a staircase. Then, | 
again, it was said to be a dormitory; but that was usually | 
divided into separate cells, with a window to each. 


might have been one of those rooms which were dedicated | 
In all these monasteries it was the custom 
| to lodge persons who were travelling, from the king down | for building good houses ; and the town is already 


to the meanest beggar; and they were provided with halls 
to correspond with their rank. They were under different 
officers; and this was probably the cellarer’s hall. 

Mr. Freeman observed it was a hall roof, such as they 
saw at Athelhampton, and not a church roof. 

In the crypt, the Professor said it had been so effec- 
tually restored that at first it looked like a new building, 
one of those which he irreverently called a forgery. 
Going upstairs, into what was once the master’s house, 
the party saw the arches of the Ladye’s chapel, which the 
vicar said were covered with three inches of lath and 
plaster, so that the master’s lady heard all their chants, 
and they heard all her polkas, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Liverpool.—It is proposed to erect an Agricul- 
tural Hall in Liverpool. The last annual show 
of fat cattle at Liverpool was held in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, in consequence of the accident 
to the roof of the Haymarket. The desirability 
of purchasing from the Zoological Gardens 
Company their entire interest in the grounds, 
with the view of erecting a permanent building 
in which the annual exhibition should take place, 
was then considered, and several meetings were 
held on the subject. An offer of a large sum 
was made for the whole of the grounds belonging 
to the Gardens Company, but the latter did not 
accept the proposal. The main question, how- 
ever, of erecting an Agricultural Hall in some 
suitable locality has not been allowed to drop, 
and a company has now been formed on the 
limited liability principle, and called the Liver- 
pool Agricultural Hall Company. This company 
is now negociating with the Zoological Gardens 
Company, with the view of a transfer of the 
property. Whether the arrangement with the 
Gardens Company be effected or not, the erection 
of an Agricultural Hall, according to our autho- 
rity, the local Journal, has been decided upon. 

Carmarthenshire.—The foundation-stone of the 
mansion of Mr. Henry James Bath, of Swansea, 
has been laid. The site is said to be one of the 





viz.,—Alltarddu, situated between Llandilo and 
Carmarthen, about eight miles from the latter 
town. The mansion will be erected in the Gothic 
style of architecture from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Brandon & Freshwater, of London. 
When erected it will command an extensive 
view of the river Tawe, and the varied and rich 
scenery of the locality. The building will be 
erected by Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, 
of Swansea. 

Birmingham.—At a special meeting of the 
Visiting and General Purposes Committee of the 
Birmingham Workhouse, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the report, plans, and estimates of 
Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, the architects, aa 
to the proposed increase of workhouse accom- 
modation, and the erection of separate schools, 
Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain were present. 
Their report, printed in the form of a pamphlet, 
had been circulated among the guardians. At 
the end of it were two estimates of the cost 
which the alterations would entail; the one 
being 13,4801., which was supposing the children 
to be kept in the present schools; and the other, 
18,6501., which was supposing the children were 
removed. Mr, Jones at some length urged that 
at present it was only necessary to provide 
separate school accommodation and a fever 
hospital, and moved, “ That it be recommended 
to the Board that separate schools be erected on 
such site as may be hereafter agreed upon, fit 
for the reception of 600 children, of both sexes, 
and that the present school apartments be appro- 
priated for other inmates; that it also be recom- 
mended to the Board that a fever hospital for 
| both sexes be erected, as suggested in the archi- 
| tects’ report, and that the other portions of such 
|report do for the present remain in abeyance.” 
| This resolution was finally carried, in the face of 
| two amendments. . 
Lynn.—Some twenty houses or more, in New 
| Conduit-street, adjoining the site of the filled-up 
| Parfieet, have been pulled down for the widening 
|of this street, and the demolition of others is 
| proceeding. What was @ narrow crooked lane 
| is now a wide and open space ; and the value of 
| the houses on the north side must have been 
| greatly increased by this admission of light and 
jair. At the same time the advantage is some- 
what counterbalanced by the exposure of the 
|miserable rookery of Sedgeford-lane, on the 
| opposite side of Purfleet. To get rid of this, the 
paving commissioners have it in contemplation, 





| after setting out the new street 40 ft. or more in 


width, to build a high wall, and even, perhaps, to 
plant a row of trees, boulevard fashion. The 
ground which will be to spare is not sufficient 


over-stocked with small and inferior ones. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The first section of the building 
for the new Museum of Science and Art, which 
has been in course of construction during the 
past four years, has now been completed so far 
as to allow the collections to be removed into it ; 
and during the past month the work of trans- 
ference has been going on. A numerous com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen were lately present 
at a private view of the interior illumination of 
the museum. The halls and galleries are 
brilliantly lighted with gas, on the same system 
as that adopted in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum.——At the New Theatre Royal works, 
considerable progress has been made, and there 
is now every prospect that the house will be 
ready for opening in November, as stipulated in 
the contracts. The external walls have been 
completed, with the exception of the porch at 
the grand entrance, the balcony above the en- 
trance, and the balustrade which is to crown 
the fagade. The internal masonry is well 
advanced, the chief part of what remains to be 
accomplished being the dressing and other 
rooms for the accommodation of the working 
department of the theatre. The stage division 
of the building is roofed, and already the outline 
of the galleries can be traced, through the forest 
of scaffolding which occupies the interior. 
We are informed that Mr. G. G. Scott has been 
engaged to remodel St. John’s, in Princes-street, 
which was erected about fifty years ago in the 
style of Gothic then in vogue-——Two small 
churches are in course of erection in Victoria- 
terrace, from the designs of Messrs. Paterson & 
Shiells. 

Dundee.—At a recent meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Dundee Albert Institate, a report 








most beautiful in the whole of South Wales, 


by the directors was read, in which it was stated 
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that estimates had been taken for the execution 
of the building according to Mr. Gilbert Scott’s 
plan. The work had been divided into three 
sections. The first, containing the free library, 
and great hall and entrance-hall, had been 
offered for 15,485I.; the second section, contain- 
ing reading-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, 
and the private library of the Institute, 2,2571. ; 
and the third, the external staircase to the great 
hall, 1,2127. The report having been read, the 
chairman produced a letter which he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Edward Baxter, of Kincaldrum. 
In this Mr. Baxter stated that, presuming the 
shareholders would sanction the proposal of the 
directors to proceed with the first section, his 
sisters and himself would undertake the pay- 
ment of the external staircase, which he con- 
sidered very necessary, with the carving on the 
door of the great hall. The estimated cost of 
these is abont 1,2501. Mr. Sturrock then pro- 
posed that the report of the directors should be 
approved of, although he would have preferred 
to see the whole works carried out and the 
building completed. The proposal was agreed 
to. Sir David Baxter proposed that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to obtain additional 
subscriptions for carrying out the entire work. 
He did not think there would be any difficulty 
in raising the additional 3,000I. still required. 
The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. Exten- 
sive additions to the Tay works of Messrs. 
Gilroy, near the prison, have been erected. The 
new additions have a frontage of about 210 ft., and 
this will be considerably added to when the old 
mill, which stands between the new building and 
the large mill on the north, is pulled down, and 
another rebuilt on the site. At present the new 
building has the appearance of a long range, 
with a wing at the end. This end, however, will 
be the centre of the new structure. In the 
centre of it, on the ground flat, is a large arched 
doorway for the entrance into the court. The 
shape of the arch is elliptical, with a carved key- 
stone. On each side of this are two windows 
with segmental arched heads. Above these run 
a moulded string cornice. Starting from this are 
the windows of the second floor, which are square- 
topped, with friezes and pediments above. Small 
pilasters are also carried up on each side, finished 
with ornamental trusses, around which the 
lower members of the cornices are broken. 
The upper windows have raised margins, and 
semicircular tops. The windows, however, are 
square-topped, the semicircular part being filled 
in with carved shells. Surmounting the whole 
is the cornice, from which a pediment is raised, 
the tympanum measuring 48 ft. long by 12 ft. 
high. This is to be filled in with elaborate carv- 
ing. The site of what used to be the terminus 
of the Newtyle Railway is also fast being built 
upon. Thisis also to become part of the Messrs. 





end of the town towards the river; but instead 
of running thereto, they discharge into open 
gripes surrounding the town within some twenty 
or thirty yards. The water supply is entirely 
by pumps, sunk very superficially; and in the 
case of that on the Fair Green, merely as far as 
a large mass of stagnant water near the surface. 
Health, of course, suffers, and fever prevails.” 
Sewerage and water supply, therefore, are 
urgently requisite; and it appears there is not 
want of means. 

Navan, according to the same writer, is but 
little better ; but as the town is hilly, and the 
Boyne and Blackwater course through the town, 
there is a system of natural sewerage. Lanes 
of hovels and lodging-houses are more numerous 
than in Kells, and epidemics of fever are severely 
felt. Its annual death-rate for the first quarter 
of this year has been fearfally high, namely, one 
in every thirty-five of the population. In the 
Trim superintendent registrar's district, which 
includes two or three large towns, the rate has 
been one in every forty-nine of the population. 
If other Irish towns are circumstanced similarly 
to those in county Meath, there seems to be urgent 
necessity that the Government should procure 
the extension of the Public Health Act to 
Ireland; or that the Board of Works should be 
empowered to conduct the sewerage of Irish 
towns in which official inspection or death-rates 
indicate that it is imperfect. 








MINIATURE OF CROMWELL. 


As supplementing our recent article on por- 
traits of Oliver Cromwell, we give the following 
from Notes and Queries :— 

The Exhibition of Miniatures leads me to in- 
quire if any of your correspondents can give in- 
formation respecting one of Cromwell, of which I | 
heard West, the president of the Royal Academy, | 
speak with the highest enthusiasm. The anec- 
dote relating to it was to me curious and inter- 
esting, and must no doubt be known to many, 
who may be able to correct mistakes, and supply 
|the blanks which I make, as I write from 
| memory after the lapse of many years. West, | 
| when painting, I think, the “ Dissolution of the 
Long Parliament,” was most anxious to see 

authentic portraits of Cromwell. He heard of a 
miniature in the possession of (one of the 














Russell family). She was an old lady, very in- 
firm and bedridden; but Lord —— Russell 
offered to mention his desire to the lady. Great | 
objections were made, and many communications | 
took place: at last the lady consented, on the 
specific condition that all present should be in 








court dress. ‘ This,’ West said, “ was to mea 


serious difficulty, as from national feeling I have | 


|a@ special aversion to that costume; but the, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


High Easter (Essex).—The parish church, “the 
Cathedral of the Roothings,” which has recently 
undergone improvements and restorations, at a 
cost of 2,200l. from designs by Mr. F. Chan. 
cellor, of Chelmsford, has been re-opened. High 
Easter Church consists of nave, chancel, north 
aisle, tower, south porch, and vestry. The 
original church, which probably included only a 
nave, chancel, and tower, was of the Norman 
era, the only portion of this work which remaing 
being the nave, and this has been so altered by 
the addition of a north aisle and the introduc. 
tion of decorated windows in the south side, ag 
to leave only portions of the walls to represent 
the original work. The restoration has at pre- 
sent been confined to the nave and north aisle 
and the interior of the chancel, the walls and 
roof of the chancel having been restored some 
few years ago. In effecting these restorations 
the object in view has been to restore the body 
of the church to the condition it assumed after 
the works of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century had been carried out, with the excep- 
tion of the roof, as from certain remains in the 
tower it is believed that the nave had then a 
steep roof without a clerestory. Many of the 
oak timbers of the roof being found in a fright- 
ful state of decay, they have all been replaced 
with new ones, the old decorations being adhered 
to, and the whole has been re-covered with lead. 
The windows of the clerestory, which are of 
moulded red brick, have been restored, the red 
brick jambs and mullions showing inside. The 
lower parts of the nave walls are of rubble, the 
external slating having been removed and the 
original rubble work of the Norman period ex- 
posed to view. The windows on the south side 
of the nave, which had been patched up with 
wood, cement, and mortar, have been restored 
in stone and re-glazed; and the walls and 
buttresses of the north aisle, which had been 
patched up with brick, have been renovated, the 
stone slopes and steps having been removed, and 
the parapet, which had been destroyed, restored. 
In the interior, the whole of the modern pews 
have been cleared ont, and the entire area has 
been re-benched in oak. The design of one of 
the original benches has been obtained, and the 
new benches have been restored in accordance 
therewith. The oak screens, inclosing what is 
popularly known as Garnet’s Chapel, at the east 
end of the aisle, have been restored, and form 


| now the organ chapel. The parishioners have 


taken in hand the tower and remaining portions 
of thechurch. Since its construction a wretched 
little spire has been added, which to a certain 
extent mars it, but it is to be hoped that this 
disfigurement will be removed in the course of 
the restorations which are in hand. The gallery 
which formerly blocked up the west end of the 


Gilroy’s works, and is to be employed as a ware- condition was absolute, and rather than lose nave has been removed, throwing open the tower 
house. It will extend from Ward-road to West | a sight of the portrait, I consented to put on the | arch, which forms a frame to the west window. 


Bell-street, and will be in the form of the letter 
L-. To give some idea of the size of this ware- 
house, we may mention that each flat will be 
considerably larger than twice the size of: the 
Corn Exchange Hall. On each of the ground 
and first flats there will be 110 iron columns. 
One of the rows of these is carried to the top to 
support the roof, which will be f¥ shaped, the 
water from the gutter in the centre being carried 
down inside the iron columns. The stone blocks 
for numbers of the iron columns will be founded 
on piles. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Sligo.—The contract for a town-hall for Sligo 
has been given to a Dublin builder. Accord- 
ing to the local Champion, this town has the 
misfortune to be ruled by life-elected commis- 
sioners; and one result is, that the utmost 
neglect prevails as to all sanitary requirements. 

Derry.—Property to the value of about 15,0001. 
has been left by the late Mr. James Brooke, of 
Brookhill, near Derry, for the establishment of a 
people’s park in the vicinity of this city. 

Kelis (county Meath).—A writer in the Meath 
Herald calls attention to the disgraceful state of 
this town. With regard to sewerage, he re- 
marks, “I found house-drains universally absent, 
cesepools being the only means for the deposit 
of refuse, and even these were only in the better 
premises; for in the poorer there were no 
arrangements whatever for the deposit or re- 
moval of refuse, the ground at the rear being 
shockingly foul, and filth being heaped before 
the door as abundantly as before any Connaught 
hovel, All the sewers lead to the north-eastern 





sword and other paraphernalia. On the ap- 
pointed day I found that the carriage had been 
sent to the bankers’, where the miniature was 
deposited, the servants being put in full cos- 
tume, as if going to court. When I arrived at 
the house, I was ushered with great state to the 
;room, where I found the lady propped up in 
| bed, with her head dressed with plumes and | 
jewels, as if going to a drawing-room.” The 
box was opened, and she gave him the minia- 
ture. After some remarks, he expressed his ad- 
miration of it, and said it was by far the most 
expressive portrait of Cromwell he had . , 
Upon this the lady stretched out her arm, 
seized the miniature, and covered it up. The 
first impression of West was, that the lady was 
seized with a fit of derangement ; but he begged 
to see the portrait again: she was evidently 
much excited, and positively refused. Lord 
Russell then endeavoured to persuade her to 
allow another view of the miniature : all in vain. 
At last, partly exhausted, partly relenting, she 
consented, while saying, “ You must know that 
in my presence he is never to be spoken of but 
as My Lord Protector.’ West said that he had 
prey wed in his hand for a good while after- 
wards, taking special care to speak frequently of 
the Lord a a ee gis 

Not long after the lady died, and he inquired 
of the executors about this portrait. He was 
told that the box had been received from the 
bankers, but the miniature was not in it; and 
when West spoke to me about it, he said it had 
never been discovered. He added, that pro- 
bably it must have been sent abroad, but that 
the execution was so beautiful that it would 











certainly appear again. 


Wycombe and Chadwell (Leicestershire),—The 
church belonging to these joint parishes is about 
to be restored. Situated in a sheltered spot, 
away from any public thoroughfare, but few 
people are aware of the interesting specimens of 
Norman and Early English work which are 
embodied in this church. The north sides of 
the nave and tower are Norman, and the 
remaining portions of the church, including the 
chancel, are Early English. The works in- 
cluded in the scheme for its restoration include 
new window on south side, throwing open the 


. | tower, removing the ceiling of the chancel, new 


benches, pulpit, and i cleaning and 
restoring the stonework of the interior, and some 
necessary repairs to the exterior. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. RB. W. Johnson, of 
Melton Mowbray and Leicester, architect, and 
the works will shortly be commenced. 

Randwick.—The parish church of Randwick, 
which is a village within the h and close 
to the town of Stroud, in Gloucestershire, has 
been re-opened by the bishop of the diocese, after 
having been for some time closed for repairs and 
alterations. The nave has been almost rebuilt ; 
a new window has been put in the chancel; the 
whole church has been repewed with modern 
open seats; and a new porch has been added ; 
the total expense being over 400l., which sum 
architect was Mr. W. B. Baker, of Stroud; and 
the builders were Messrs. Wall & Hook, of 
Brimseombe. 

Biddington.—The parish church of St. Peter, 
Siddington, having become dilapidated, a lady, 
interested in the church, determined to have it 
restored. The work was undertaken by Mr. 
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Restall, of Bisley. The nave and south aisle 
have been rebuilt, while the north aisle, which is 
of a different order of architecture from the rest 
of the building, has been extended to the entire 
length of the nave. A vestry and tower with 
octagonal spire have been added, and the chancel 
has been repaired so as to harmonize with the 
whole. 

Horsley.—The new Chapel of Kase, built on 
the site of the old poorhouse, at Shortwood, in 
the parish of Horsley, has been opened for divine 
service. The chapel is in the Gothic style, and 
accommodates 200 people. The work has been 
done by Mr. E. Clayfield, of Horsley, under the 
direction of Mr. Clissold, of Stroud. ‘The cost of 
the building, including the purchase of the site, 
is 9001., of which about 8001. have been collected. 

Clutton (Somerset). —The parish church of 
Clutton, dedicated to St. Augustine, has been 
re-opened. The edifice was in a very dilapidated 
condition, and it was feared lest some day the 
old-fashioned high-backed pews might be buried 


by the falling roof. At the same time increased | 
church accommodation for the parishioners was | 





pressingly wanted. Mr. G. C. Norton, architect, | 
of Bristol, was therefore called in, and he pre- | 


pared plans for the rebuilding of the church, and 
for adding to the site occupied by the nave a 
north and south aisle, a vestry and chapel, and 


for increasing the original size of the chancel. | 


The plan was approved of, and the work in-| 


trusted to Mr. T. Dives, of Glastonbury, who, 
about a twelvemonth ago, set about the work of 


demolishing the old building and erecting a new | 
and larger one. The tower was allowed to stand, | 


and there have been joined to ii the buildings 
mentioned, whereby the sitting space has been 


increased so as to accommodate 372 persons. | 


The high pews have been removed, and low oak 
ones substituted; and by the removal of the 
organ from the tower a stained-glass window has 
been brought to light. Stained glass is also to 
be placed in the east window, over the com- 
munion-table; and the organ, which is now 


undergoing reparation, will in future be located | 


near the vestry. The window in the tower was 
put there in 1815, when some restoration work 
was also executed. The new church is built of 
grey Pennant stone, faced with Bath stone 


dressings, and blue lias archings over the win- | 


dows and doors. The roof, an open-timbered 
triple one, is partly supported by two rows of 
three freestone pillars, with foliated capitals, 
standing on each side of the nave, and separating 
it on either hand from the aisles. The porch 


and the chancel are paved with Minton’s en- | 


caustic tiles, and the pulpit (stone) and lectern | 
are also both new. The chancel arch and the 


font are the only portions remaining of the old | 


building ; both of the Roman type. The church 
is heated by Haydon’s heating apparatus. 


The | 
total cost will be nearly 1,8001., which includes | 


and is the work of the Messrs. Hardman, of 
Birmingham. The upper compartments of the 
window represent the heavenly praise of our 
Lord—* To Thee cherubim and seraphim con- 
tinually do cry;”—and the lower ones, the earthly 
praise, the praise of the terrestrial and the ra- 
tional creatures. This window is the gift of Sir 
Henry Baker’s co-compilers of “‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” Over the altar and beneath the 
window is a reredos, depicting Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, with the three Marys and St. John weep- 
ing at the foot of the cross, the whole chiselled on 
Caen stone. The background is mosaic work 
inlaid with Salviati’s gold. The body of the 
church has been re-fitted with open oak benches. 
The nave itself has been entirely rebuilt; and 
in this work the object of the vicar has been to 
conserve the old characters of the building to 
the minutest detail. Every stone occupies its 
original position, or very nearly so, and thus the 
nave stands an exact reproduction of the old one. 
The plaster which has so long hidden an old 
fourteenth century roof has been cleared off, and 
the space between the rafters ceiled: the floor 
has been laid with Godwin’s encanstic tiles, and 
the whole of the ashlar work and the windows 
have been restored. The old method of lighting 
the church has given place to a more modern 
and ornamental one, which comprises a chan- 
delier suspended from the roof, and a number of 
two-light brackets affixed to the walls. The 
west window is filled with coloured glass, to the 
memory of Mr. Humphrey Smith, of Overton, 
near Ludlow—subject, ‘‘ The Raising of Lazarus.” 

Cemaes (North Wales).—The church of Cemaes, 
in the parish of Llanbadrig, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Bangor. The church is situated 
on a gentle elevation, a short distance from the 
town of Cemaes. The site is central with regard 
to the population. It was the gift of Mr. Wm. 
Jones, Buarth-ty-foel. The building was designed 
by Messrs. Kennedy & Rogers, of Bangor and 
London, architects, in the Early English style, 
and comprises a nave, 52 ft. 6 in. long and 17 ft. 
6 in. wide ; a chancel, 24 ft. long and 14 ft. wide; 
a robing-room or vestry, 12 ft. square, placed on 
the north-west angle of the chancel, and made 
of these unusually large dimensions to suit the 
wants of the parish vestry meetings. There is 
also a porch at the extreme south-west angle of 
the nave, and a one-arched bell-turret on the 
western gable. The walls, which are through- 
out 1 yard in thickness, with a battered plinth, 
are built 10 ft. high to the eaves, and are pointed 
with Portland cement in the joints, and after- 
wards painted, in order, if possible, to resist the 
violence of the storms. 
out are of Anglesey limestone, and form a con- 
trast with the masonry of the walls. The nave 
is lighted in the north with one four-lighted and 
two three-lighted windows, lancet in form, bor- 


dered by a square set in in the walls, having | 


The dressings through- 


on each side of the building. The seats and 
fittings generally are to be all of deal, stained 
and varnished, and the roof will be partially 
ceiled, and a portion of the timbers also stained 
and varnished. A gallery for the organ and 
choir will be erected at one end, and a i 
“ory will be constructed beneath the build- 
ing. e total cost of building and ground will 
be under 3,0001. . 

West Bromwich (Staffordshire).—The Wesleyan 
chapel here has been re-opened after bei 
repaired and decorated, and class-rooms 3 
involving an outlay of about 1,500]. The work 
has been carried on by Messrs. Trow, builders, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Bidlake, architect, Wolverhampton. 

Tipton.—The chief stone of a new Wesleyan 
chapel has been laid here. The edifice, in course 
of erection, is in the Geometric style, and consists 
in plan of a nave roofed in a single span, with 
}an apsidal end arranged as the organ ° 
| The building will be of brick, with Box ground 
stone dressings. The principal front consists of 
‘centre gable, with entrance doorway to the 
|ground floor, and large tracery - headed win- 
_dows. A tower rises on the north side of the 
| centre gable, and will be used, as also a wing on 
| the south side, for the staircase to the galleries, 
| having separate entrances thereto through all 

the main entrances, which will communicate by 
| internal lobbies. The side front will have two 
tiers of windows, lighting respectively the 
| ground floor and galleries, and divided into ba 

| by buttresses. The area of the chapel is 70 ft., 
}on the ground floor, by 48 ft., and the height 
|from floor to ceiling 38 ft. Under the organ 

gallery are two vestries and offices. The ac- 

| commodation to be afforded is for 1,015 persons. 
| A basement extends under the whole building, 
| securing light and air to all the rooms, consist- 
ing of infant school, 47 ft. 6 in. by 32 ft.; also 
three class-rooms, and chapel-keeper’s residence. 
The designs were furnished by Mr. George 
| Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, architect, under 
| whose superintendence the building is being 
|carried out, at a cost of 4,985/., including the 
ivalue of the old materials. The contractors 
|were Messrs. Trow & Sons, of Wednesbury, 
| builders. 

|  Liverpool.—The chief stone of Trinity United 
Presbyterian Church, Claughton, has been laid. 
| The new edifice will be in the Decorated style 
| of architecture, and will accommodate 850 per- 
;sons. It will be joined to the present lecture- 
hall, and, like it, will be built of yellow Stourton 
| stone, with red bands, and red and white arches 
over the doors and windows. The plan will 
| consist of nave and aisles, with shallow transepts, 
| the west end having an engaged tower and spire 
‘at the north-west angle. A large entrance- 
| doorway, with moulded jambs and archways, 
will lead to a vestibule, some 30 ft. long by 





the fencing in and preparation of the additional | cubical blocks along the top of the recess. | 14 ft. wide, paved with encaustic tiles. Right 
|There are two three-light and one two-light| and left there will be entrances to the body of 
Monkland. (Herefordshire).--The parish church | windows in the south wall, of similar design. | the church, and staircases to the gallery. 
of St. John the Baptist has been restored and | The chancel, which is attained by stone steps | nave will be separated from the aisles by arcades 
re-opened. It is of stone, in the Early English | through an arch, is lighted by an eastern triplet,| of three, supported on cast-iron pillars with 
style, and is believed to be a very ancient build- | trefoiled, and banded together outside by a face | wrought-iron floriated caps. From these pillars 
ing, the parish register dating as far back as/| arch of large dimensions. There is also a small | will spring laminated arched principals support- 
1590. The chancel was rebuilt about the year | foliated lancet window in the south side of the| ing the roof, with intersecting arches the 


burial-ground, architect’s charges, &c. 


1825, but in the vilest style of that period. By 
the liberality of the present vicar, the Rev. Sir 
H. W. Baker, bart., that eyesore has been re- 
moved, and the church generally put through a 
restoration. The vicar laid out 5001. on the 
chancel. The parishioners (about 200 in num- 
ber) sanctioned the borrowing of 2501. on the 
parish rates, to be applied to the general restora- 
tion of the church: the Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society made a grant of 401.; and, with these 
funds, increased by some voluntary contribu- 
tions, the work was started, Mr. G. E. Street, of 
London, being engaged to prepare the plans. 
Upon these, it is calculated that the total cost 
will be not less than 1,0001.; and the sum over 
and above the special grants and gifts will be 
defrayed by subscriptions raised through the 
exertions of Sir Henry Baker, who has made 
himself responsible for any deficiency. The new 
chancel is approached from the nave by two 
steps, and is separated therefrom by a demi- 
stone screen. On the north side are the vestry 
‘and the chamber organ. The roof is divided 
into panels, and highly relieved in colours, the 
groundwork being purple. Inthe compartments 
over the sacrarium the monogram “ I.H.8.” is 
inserted ; floriated crosses being the ornaments 
introduced: the remaining compartments are 
studded with gold stars. The cornice is a com- 
bination of high colouring and gilding. The east 
window represents the glorification of our Lord, 








chancel. The vestry has a two-light window. 
The roof, which is covered with Carnarvonshire 
slating, and Yorkshire copings, is of timber, 
stained and varnished. The floor of the passage 


in the nave is of Yorkshire flagging ; that of the | 


chancel, up to the altar step, of a design in 
encaustic tiles, by Messrs. Maw & Co. ; 


the altar space is boarded and covered with 
carpet. The church is calculated to accommo- 
date 184 persons. The seats are all open and 
free, and are stained and varnished. The works 
were commenced by Mr. Thomas Davies, builder, 
Llanerchymedd, but have been finished off under 
the immediate supervision of the incumbent. 
The cost of the whole undertaking has been 7201. 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sevenoaks.—The foundations of a new congre- 
gational church on St. John’s-hill, the contract 
for the building of which was taken by Mr. 
Potter, of this place, have been commenced. 
The building is to be erected from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. J. Tarring, of London, and is 
intended to accommodate about 480 persons. 
The walls and the spire (130 ft. in height) are 
to be of Kentish rag stone, with Bath dressings, 
and there are to be ten stone tracery windows 


| same over the nave and transept. 
| be open half-way up, where it will be ceiled, the 


that of | 
the vestry, black and red tiles ; and that within | 


The roof will 


| ceiling joists being still seen. The whole of the 
| carpentry and joinery work will be varnished, 
A gallery, two seats deep, will extend along each 
| side of the edifice, with a deep gallery at the west 
end, extending over the entrance vestibule. The 
body of the church will be provided with open 
benches, and the pulpit will be in the form of a 
raised desk on a platform at the east end of the 
building. Besides the large entrance at the 
west end, there will be north and south doors, as 
well as one at the east end, communicating with 
the present lecture-hall, for egress. The exte- 
rior will present a lofty spire at the north-west 
angle, three-gabled windows over the aisles, 
large transept, with smaller transept and apse 
of the present lecture-hall. The contract has 
been taken by Messrs. J. & W. Walker, builders, 
Birkenhead; and the cost of the whole building, 
including the present lecture-hall, will be about 
7,0001. The designs have been prepared by 
Messrs. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool, architects. 

Whitby. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Primitive Methodist chapel has been laid at 
Fisburn Park, Whitby. The architect is Mr. W. 
Falkingbridge, and the builders are Messrs. 
Harrison & Graham. The cost of the chapel, 
including site and minister’s house adjoining, is 
estimated at about 8001., and the chapel will 
seat about 350 persons. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Currey Rivel Church (Somersetshire). — A 
stained window has just been put up in the 
tower of Currey Rivel Church, from designs by 
Mr. Penrose, architect, as a memorial to the 
late Miss Pinny, of Somerton, by her brother, 
Colonel Pinney. 

Trinity Church, Birchfields (Birmingham).— 
This church, which has lately been built, has 
been recently embellished by the erection of two 
stained glass windows in the chancel, to the 
memory of the Rev. Henry J. Ramsden, formerly 
curate of Handsworth, by his college friends of 
Cambridge and Wells, as set forth by a memorial 
plate. The windows consist of two lights each, 
and tracery, and the subjects are respectively 
the Raising of Lazarus and of the Widow’s Son, 
with scrolls, containing texts. The whole has 
been carried out by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham, in accordance with the style of 
the architecture, viz., which is in the manner of 





On the part of the company, the evidence was 
that the rent was excessive, and that it would 
fetch no premium. Without the railways the 
house was not worth more than 501. a year. 
Other evidence was given as to the value of 
property in the City of London, and it was 
stated that it was still increasing. Further, it 
was stated, that ground-rent which three years 
ago was worth only 2,0001., would now fetch 
4,0001. Mr. Commissioner Kerr, in placing the 
case before the jury, declared that it was an 
extraordinary case, and would form a model 
compensation case. What were they to think of 
the value of the evidence in such cases, when 
there was such a remarkable conflict ? The jury 
retired, and at six o’clock returned with a 
verdict for 29,6501. 








GAS. 
Art Crowland, great complaints are made by 





that of the early part of the fourteenth century. | 

Christ Church, Colne.—A large painted glass | 
memorial window, in three lights, has recently | 
been erected in the chancel of this church, the | 
artists being Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of Man- | 
chester and London. The illustrations forming | 
the bottom tier are Ezekiel’s vision (chap. i.) of 
the four living creatures, Hannah presenting 
Samuel to Eli, and Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac 
being intercepted by the arm of the angel and 
the substitution of the Lamb. Those forming the 
upper tier, and in much larger panels, are the 
Saviour bearing His Cross, accompanied by the 
centurion and his four soldiers; Jesus blessing 
little children, three mothers presenting their 
infants ; and our Lord’s Ascension, the Apostles 
being around Him and beholding His departure. 
The subjects are introduced upon a coloured 
Early English mosaic background. 








COMPENSATION. 


WARNE U. THE METROPOLITAN AND ST. JOHN’S 
WOOD RAILWAY. 


THE second inquiry on this line took place 
before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell, on Monday, 
the 14th instant, at Red Lion-square. Mr. Ser- 
jeant Parry and Mr. Gadsden appeared for the 
claimant, instructed by Messrs. Allen & Son; 
and Mr. Horace Lloyd for the company, in- 
structed by Messrs. Hargroves & Fowler. 

The material contest was in respect of the 
decorations in the interior of the house. It 
appeared from the evidence of the claimant, who 
is the well-known decorator of Soho-square, that 


he took an under-lease of the house No. 45, New | 


Finchley-road, for a term of thirteen years, in 


1863, and laid out 7002. in alterations and re- | 


pairs, of which sum 3501. were for extraordinary | says,—We do not observe that any of them, save 


}one, have failed to make a profit sufficient to 
| give more than the 10 per cent. dividend. There 
j} arc in almost all cases surplus sums amounting 


decorations, such as gilding and enriching. The 
surveyors for the claimant, Messrs. Edward 
Roberts, Driver, and Henry Baker, agreed in 
valuing the rental at 140l., which, with 10 per | 
cent., gave 3851., and 3501. as a premium for the | 


value) for removal and loss on furniture; | 
2341. 10s. for fixtures; 801. for rent and ex- 


There was a further demand for extra costs of | 
the inquiry, and also for a probable renewal of | 


the lease, which was, after discussion, agreed to 
be separated. 

The surveyors for the company (Messrs. 
Miller, Toplis, & Rushworth) valued the rent, 
including decorations, at from 1251. to 1301., and 
with 10 per cent., at about 2801.; fixtures, 1301. 
to 1431. ; but it was elicited on cross examination 
that a bath and fittings, which cost 701., was 
valued by one witness at 151., and by another at 
30l. Mr. Lioyd suggested that 746]. was the 
utmost injury the claimant could sustain. The 
jury, after considering about an hour, gave 
1,2651., and nothing for the contingent renewal. 

Evidence in Compensation Cases.— At the 
Lord Mayor's Court recently, in a railway com- 
pensation case, “Smee v. The Metropolitan 
Railway Company,” a claim was made for some 
houses in Liverpool-street and Broad-street- 
buildings, in the City, exceeding 33,0001., 
which, with the customary 10 per cent., for a 
forced sale would exceed 36,0001. On the part 
of the company the valuation was, with the 
10 per cent., under 14,0001. There was a railwa 
tavern on the property, which was let at 550l., 
and as it is near four different railway stations, 
it was stated to be worth a premium of 5,000I. 


| the consumers of gas, the price being 7s. 6d. per 


° ‘ e | and sometimes almost to an equal amount with 
extra decorations, and which sum, in fact, he has | 


to expend in another house; 2801. (two years’ | 


| 

| years, or by being carried to the credit of the 
penses of lease of new house: total, 1,3291. 10s. | reserved fund or of next year’s dividend. Thus 

| 


Yy|to give its own servants or contractors the 


1,000 ft., while in other towns of a similar popu- 
lation the price is only 5s., and a discount 
allowed for prompt payment. The high price 
deters many from using the gas, and many that 
did have discontinued its use. 

The report of the directors of the Bakewell 
Gas Company states that the heavy expenses 
incurred in 1863 ; by the erection of new purify- 
ing and condensing apparatus, were now entirely 
paid off. The directors recommended a dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent., free of income-tax. A 
reduction had been made in the price of gas, 
which is now 5s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
report was adopted. 

In Cork, the price of gas has just been re- 
duced 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet, by the consumers’ 
company, owing to outward pressure, which 
makes it now 3s. 9d. per 1,000. The company 

| was started in 1858; and although they have 
| been supplying gas for 4s. per 1,000, and indi- 
| viduals have been made rich out of the manage- 
‘ment, it has paid the shareholders 8 per cent. 
per annum ever since, which absorbs 4,680l. 
each year; and yet, after all the dividends were 
paid at the last half-yearly meeting, there was 
still on hand an unappropriated balance of 
3,9301., an increase of 6391. on the reserve. 

The late rapid growth of the town of Coleraine, 
and the consequent increase in the number of 
gas consumers, have necessitated a correspond- 
ing enlargement in the street gas mains. Pipes 
of double the capacity of the old ones are being 
laid, from the works to the waterside, and from 
the works to the onter limits of the town, on the 
south side, to provide light for the workhouse. 
This is one of the many signs of progress in 
Coleraine at present. 

Speaking of the gas companies, and more 

|especially the metropolitan, the Daily News 


frequently to from one-fourth to one-half more, 


that dividend, which are disposed of in con- 
formity with the statute, by either making up 
deficiencies of 10 per cent. dividend in previous 


the fortunate shareholders are in actual receipt 
for the current year of dividends in no case less 
than 10 per cent., and in some of 15 or 20 per 
cent. As, with a view to save the operation of 
the six years’ limitation, the back dividends paid 
(when the year is mentioned) appear all to be 
|of the year 1858, the lucky persons who have 
purchased shares since that period obtain a 
totally unexpected benefit by the losses of their 
predecessors. But there seems to be another 
way,—doubtless also perfectly legal,—by which 
the profits are considerably enhanced. Many of 
the companies appear to have been worked with 
a proportion of borrowed capital, on which they 
paid an average interest of 5 per cent. This is 
now in process of being paid off by the issue of 
new shares, which will be entitled to the 10 per 
cent., and all other privileges. It is obvious 
that when a company has made up its 10 per 
cent. on every possible item, it has no motive 
to pursue economy or introduce improvements 
which would bring it no further profit. Its 
motive will then rather be to increase its ex- 
penses of management and manufacture, so as 


benefit of its surplus profits rather than the 
public. And the accounts disclose how easily 





—$_. 


preventing competition, but it does not seem at 
all certain that we can by formal enactments 
secure either goodness or cheapness at the 
hands of those to whom we have given a 
monopoly. 








MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 
Royal Gallery of Illustration.—The Opera di 


Camera has commenced its third season success. 
fully with the two operas “ Widows Bewitched” 
and “Ching-Chow-Hi.” Miss Augusta Thomp. 
son sang charmingly in both, and her acting 
showed a versatility such as is not often to be 
remarked on the English stage. Mr. Whiffin has 
an excellent tenor voice; and Miss Emily Pitt, 
Mr. J. A. Shaw, and Mr. R. Wilkinson deserve 
something more than a second place in our 
appreciation of the members of the little com. 
pany. It is one advantage of the entertainment 
to which Mr. German Reed has dexterously 
adapted Nash’s Gallery, that every note and 
word can be heard; so that, with good and 
varied music, like that by Miss Virginia Gabric!, 
and the burlesque by Offenbach, which has been 
cleverly adapted by Mr. Wm. Brough and Mr. 
Reed, and has been put on the stage in a 
manner that would be creditable to any theatre, 
there is not a more satisfactory place to spend 
an evening devoted to music, than just now 
the Gallery of Illustration. 

Covent Garden Theatre—Mr. Mellon’s cor- 
certs, under his careful leading, still draw 
crowded houses every night. Who would not 
undergo the process of being hot-pressed to listen 
to the programme, so well carried out by his 
orchestral assistants ? On certain nights the 
first part consists solely of the deep-studied 
pieces of our composers, so that the public may 
pick out the evening to listen to their favourite, 
and compare the writing of one author with 
another. When each evening is so well attended, 
it is a difficult matter to ascertain which is the 
public favourite. We see that the selections 
from the opera of “ L’Africaine,” are promised 
for Monday next, the 21st instant. 





Books Received. 


“ Firtn Annual Report of the Society for the 
Acclimatisation of Animals, Birds, Fishes, In- 
sects, and Vegetables, within the United King. 
dom. 1865.” Weare glad to observe from this 
report, that the Acclimatisation Society is still 
actively progressing with its useful measures; 
and, although the fish-hatching department at 
Twickenham has been discontinued, the process 
is now in progress at South Kensington. Vari- 
ous mammals, birds, &c., have come into the 
possession of the Society since last report, and 
an account of these is now given in appendices 
to the report just issued. “The Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb practically considered, with 
an Illustrated Method of Articulate Speech.” 
By 8S. E. Hull. Rist, Edwardes-terrace, Ken- 
sington. Anything promotive of the happiness 
and the intellectual culture of those isolated and 
interesting fellow-beings, deaf mutes, well merits 
consideration. Mr. Hull has partially succeeded 
in restoring speech to a young person of this 
class, by teaching her how to use her organs of 
speech so as to produce sounds approaching to 
the normal, even though not herself hearing 
what she utters. Engraved illustrations of the 
different positions of the tongue, &c., in the utter- 
ance of vocal sounds are given. Mr. Hull has been 
so comparatively successful that he has been in- 
duced to try a second experiment of the samekind. 
“The Search for a Publisher; or, Counsels 
for a Young Author.” Fifth edition. London: 
Bennett. Although one very material object of 
this volume is to “ invite attention to our method 
of doing business,’ it contains some matter that 
young authors might find to be useful in their 
dealings with any publisher. * Psychoneu- 
rology; a Treatise on the Mental Faculties.” 
by R. T. Stothard (Harvey, St. James’s-strect, 
London). Should any of our readers have o 
curiosity to know what kind of physiognomies 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, Homer, or even 
the primitive Briton, or the ancient Pict, pos- 
sessed, Mr. Stothard is here ready to show them 
up. He is also learned in noses, mouths, eyes, 
and ears: in short, this is a curious but we 
cannot say a reliable treatise on physiognomy, 
and may at least amuse if it do not instruct a 




















this may be done. We can by law succeed in 
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leisure hour. 
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Miscellanea, 


Tue Royat ExcHancE.—Mr. Tite, M.P., has 
presented a model of this building to the Uni- 
versity College, London, for the use of the class 
of Architecture. 


WorkMEn’s Ferstivats.—At this season we 
usnally receive accounts of many festivals of 
masters and men in the building trades. We 
have no space for reports of the proceedings, or 
to give names; but we are glad to receive the 
particulars. Much good results from these 
annual meetings. 


Tue Hersert Memoriat.—A report of the 
Herbert Memorial Committee states that, as 
being “likely to be suitable for the site of a 
Convalescent Home, a piece of land has been 


fixed upon at Bournemouth, and the purchase of | 


it has been completed.” An elaborated plan, 
prepared two years ago, under the direction of 
Miss Nightingale, by some of the civil servants 
of the Crown employed by the War-office, has 
been put into the hands of Mr. Wyatt to be 
adapted to the locality. 


THe Rocupate Property anp GENERAL 
Finance Company (Limirep).— At the first 
annual general meeting of shareholders, held in 
Rochdale, on the 31st ult., the directors’ report 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent., leaving a 
balance equal to 14 per cent. to be placed in re- 
serve. The statement of accounts up to the 


30th June, 1865, showed that, after paying the | 


current and one-fifth of the formation expenses, 
and providing forthe rebate of interest on mort- 
gages, bills, &c., not yet matured, there remained 
for disposal a sum equal to over 24 per cent. 
During the past year a plot of land has been 
leased at Dearnley, on which it is the intention 


of the Board to erect cottages, which are much | 


wanted. Hitherto, however, the building de- 
partment has had to give way for a more 
lucrative business, money on mortgages being in 
great demand. 


Encrish Frrenpty Socretizs. — M. Laurent 
traces the origin of the modern friendly society 
remotely to the example of the master-artificers, 
whose guilds and corporations gave the hint of 
a similar organization to their workmen, but 
directly to the development of industry, the 
spirit of association inherent in English manners, 
the disposition we manifest to calculation, order, 
and economy, and to the steadfastness with 
which we carry out an enterprise once com- 
menced. He points out, however, that the 
credit of establishing some of our very earliest 
friendly societies is due to Frenchmen. Upon 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the French 
refugees in London founded a society for mutual 
help, under the title of the Société des Parisiens. 
In 1703 a similar society was established in 
Bethnal-green, which still exists as the Société 
Normande. Since then, so rapid has been the 
progress of friendly societies in Great Britain, 
that the numbers they enrol are not far short of 
half the whole male adult population. — The 
Reader. 


Towns’ ImproveMENTS. — Mr. Rayner, town 
clerk of Bradford, has struck ont the idea 
of a system of open loans to municipalities, 
substituted for the usual loans by contract. He 
suggests that when money is wanted by a 
borough it should be received in small sums 
from working men, whose deposits should bear 
interest at the rate of 3} per cent., and be 
exchangeable when they reach 50/., for borough 
debentures at 41. per cent. The workmen 
would thus have an excellent opportunity for 
investing their savings, the town would borrow 
money cheaply, and the whole population would 
be directly interested in the security of the) 
municipal revenue. The ratepayers being also 
the bondholders, repudiation or bankruptcy | 
would be nearly impossible. The only objection | 
as yet to the plan is one which may be said to} 
have been shown by experience in France, 
namely, the danger of too much success; the 
workmen provoking the couucils to borrow 
money faster than the town really requires. It 
might be necessary, too, to fix a maximum rate 
of interest, to prevent corporations borrowing 
money at rates considerably dearer than the 
value of their securities would warrant. It 
would only remain to enable the boroughs to 
issue little exchequer bills to make their finan- 
cial organization perfect—a little too perfect, it 
might prove, for the comfort of ratepayers. 





| the Association in a hospitable manner. 
|tions have been received from Malvern, Coal- 
| brookdale, and Benton. 
}are making arrangements for excursions into 


;the Black Country. As 


Tue tate Sim W. J. Hooxer.—We greatly 
regret to have to record the death of Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, whose management of the gardens and 
museum was of a character to show him to be 
a real friend to the industrious classes. He died 
on the 12th inst., aged eighty years. He was 
a knight of the Hanoverian order, a fellow of 
the Royal and Linnean Societies, a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, and a Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. We have been indebted 
to him for information given in our journal. 


Openinc or Tumunt at Castine Howarp.— 
Examinations have been made of the British 





burial mounds on the Earl of Carlisle’s estate, at 
Castle Howard. As was the case last year, the | 
excavations were under the direction of the Rev. 
| William Greenwell, canon of Durham, and vice- | 
| president of the Surtees Society. A large num- 
ber of burial mounds have been opened, all 
| proving to be round barrows of the cremation 
|age, but exhibiting peculiarities indicating 
| various modes of burial to have been practised 
iby the successive generations of Britons who | 
|entrenched the escarpments of the Howardian | 
| range, at the foot of which their graves are so | 
| profusely scattered. In the centre of one bar- 
irow and on the natural surface, besides the 
|deposit of burned bones and charcoal, some 
|description of cement was found compacted 
into a hard substance, resembling a mass of 
solid conerete. In another tumulus, 32 ft. in 
diameter and 3} ft. high, in the same vicinity, 
| containing the burned body, charcoal, and burned 
|earth, was found among the bones a small in- 
| cense cup, ornamented by four horizontal cord 
lines, but not perforated. This was the first 
j vessel of the kind discovered in the district. 
| An urn, some flints, &c., were found in others 
| of the barrows. 





Tue Britisu Association Meretinc.—South 
Staffordshire is making arrangements to receive 
Invita- 


The local committee 


South Staffordshire. It is proposed to devote 
Thursday, September 14, almost entirely to 
many members as 
choose to go will*proceed to Dndley early in 
the morning, for the purpose of visiting the 
caverns (which the Earl of Dudley will have 
illuminated for the occasion), and the thick coal 
open workings, near the Wren’s Nest Hill. One 
section will be taken by Wednesbury, and will 
visit the leading works in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Another will go to Stourbridge, to 
inspect the iron, fire-clay, and glass works. A 
third will be taken in charge by Mr. McLean, 
and conducted to the Cannock Chase Collicries, 
and will probably take Walsall on their way. A 
fourth will go to the Round Oak and Woodside 
Works, while a fifth will remain in the vicinity 
of Dudley, for the purpose of examining the 
geological features of the district. No doubt 
other places of interest, such as Wolverhampton, 
Oldbury, and Spon-lane Works, &c., will be 
visited. 


TELEGRAPHIC.—The Telegraph to India Com- 
pany (Limited) have met for the purpose of 
declaring a dividend for the half-year ending the 
30th of June last. Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
who presided, made a statement, satisfactory on 
the whole, as to the operations of the company, 
and the condition and prospects of the various 
lines of telegraphy in which they are inte- 
rested. Notwithstanding the drawbacks that 
had occurred, and the large sums of money that 
had been expended, the chairman thought thata | 
great problem had been solved towards the com- | 
pletion of a system of international telegraphic 
commmunication throughout the world. <A divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free 
of income-tax, for the half-year, was declared, 
and the report generally was unanimously 
adopted._—_We_ regret to learn that the Great 
Eastern has returned without having laid more | 
than two-thirds of the Atlantic Cable. When} 
the partial loss of insulation took place, in con- 
sequence, we presume, of the magnetic storm 
pointed outat the time by Professor Airy, those on 
board the Great Eastern appear to have attributed 
the defect to a fault in the cable six miles from 
the ship, and in attempting to lift it the cable 
broke. Four attempts were made to hook it up, 
and three times it was partially lifted, but the 
rope broke each time. The spot was therefore 
marked by buoying, and the Great Eastern has 
returned for stronger ropes, 





Pxotocene Gas.—In answer to our corre- 
spondent, “W. F. C.,” we have received the 
following from Paris:—“‘I have been for the 
last cight months occupied in aiding to develop 
@ gas generator (Millé’s patent), whereby air 
spontaneously passing over petroleum spirit (of 
specific gravity, ‘650 to 700, water being 1), is 
converted into a dry inflammable gas. There 
can be no danger with this apparatus, as the 
generator is far away from the burners. It is at 
work in several establishments in Paris, and is 
only half the price of street gas.”—C. H. D. 


BaTus AND WASH-HovsEs. — From a parlia- 
mentary return just issued, it appears that the 
Baths and Wash-houses Act has been adopted 
in only eight parishes and united parishes in the 
metropolis, viz., All Saints (Poplar), St. Mary- 
lebone, St. Margaret and St. John (Westminster), 
Bermondsey, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and St. 
George (Bloomsbury), St. George (Hanover- 
square), St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and St. Panr- 
cras. The last to adopt it was St. Pancras, the 
date given being 2nd March, 1865 ; and the return 
states that no expenses of any kind in respect 
thereof have yet been incurred in that parish. 
The Act has also been adopted in twenty-nine 
provincial cities and boroughs. 


DiscoverY or THE Corrin oF CANUTR’s 
DavoentEer.—In proceeding with the restoration 
of the old Saxon Church of Bosham, in Sussex, 
some excavations were made in order to lay bare 
the bases of the columns supporting the chancel 
arch, which are on a much lower level than those 
of the arcade separating the nave from the 
aisles. In laying bare these bases it was thought 
advisable to extend the excavations a little, for 
it was just in front of this arch that tradition 
has uniformly stated that the youthful daughter 
of the Danish King Canute was buried. Just 
below the level of the old floor a slab of stone 
was discovered. Carefully the excavation was 
carried on, and soon it was found, as had been 
already conjectured, that this stone covered a 
small stone coffin. The coffin was afterwards 
opened in the presence of the Rev. Henry 
Mitchell, F.S.A. (the vicar of Bosham), his son, 
Henry Godwin Mitchell, Mr. C. Sturges Jones 
(surgeon, of Chichester), and Mr. Edgar J. 
Varley, artist. As soon as the lid, which was 
7 in. thick, was raised, the form of the child 
could be distinctly seen. The figure was 3 ft. 
9 in. in height. The bones, although reduced to 
a white dust, could be very clearly traced. No 
jewelry was found, and it is thought the child 
was too young to be buried with any personal 
ornaments about her. 


CHANGES IN THE City or Lonpon.—Nothiag 
shows more clearly the extraordinary changes, 
and, at the same time, the almost total migra- 
tion of residents from the City proper of our own 
days, than the recorded anecdotes connected 
with its early musical entertainments. It is 
pleasant to turn over the pages of the anecdote. 
loving Sir John Hawkins, who will accompany 
us through a variety of now dingy, now palatial 
thoroughfares, of which all associations have 
long since departed, save those connected with 
limited liability companies or monetary invest- 
ments. For instance, it is absolutely difficult 
now-a-days to conceive a private concert periodi- 
cally held in the shopkeeping unromantic Chis- 
well-street, and “so contrived as to fall on that 
particular Thursday in the month nearest the 
fall moon, in order that visitors might walk 
home in safety when the performance was over.” 
Then were the operatic music of the giant 
Handel, the manly strains of English Parcell, 
and the sweeter and more equable melodies of 
Italian Corelli, much beloved by those less 
fashionable but more really music-loving audi- 
ences ; in whose minds, however, the probability 
of the insecure walk home must have alternated 
disagreeab!y with the calm inspired by such 
excellent performances. It is not so very much 
more than a hundred years since this picture of 
the City and its suburbs would hold good, a 
period when the “ Devil” Tavern, near Temple. 
bar, the “ Castle” in Paternoster-row, and Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, not to mention divers nooks and 
corners eastward, such as Change-alley, Corn- 
hill, each possessed some concert-giving associa- 
tions of their own, since faded from the recollec- 
tion even of the “oldest inhabitant.” In the 
common but ostentatious modern public concert 
is true music always or often the gainer? 
Let the ghosts of the departed residents in 
the nightly-deserted City houses tell us.— Musical 
Standard. 
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Tae Approach or CHorers.— The National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
have held, this Thursday, a conference of medical 
officers of health, members of the Epidemiological 
Society, parochial clergy, and others interested in 
the sanitary condition of the metropolis, and of 
the kingdom generally, to consider what steps 
should be taken, at the present moment, in view 
of the threatened epidemic. The Bishop of 
London was in the chair; and some important 
resolutions were passed. 


Cuurcn Betts.—Mr. Cattley’s bells for Wor- 
cester Cathedral will be ready for the tower as 
soon. as the tower is in a position to receive 
them; and, if the anticipations of an authority 
on bells,—Mr. Denison, Q.C.,—be realised, Wor- 
cester will possess one of the finest peals of bells 
in the kingdom. The old bells of the Hereford 
Cathedral are at last to be put in ringing order. 
The architect, Mr. Scott, has given his consent ; 
the dean and chapter have sanctioned the 
scheme; and all that now remains to be done is 
to raise 2301. to execute the repairs. A com- 
mittee has been formed to receive subscriptions. 
——A new peal of bells for St. Mary’s, Penzance, 
has been cast by Messrs. Taylor & Co., of 
Loughborough. 





PETROLEUM IN Evrore.—It is stated that 
petroleum has been discovered in Hanover, and 
capital is being privately subscribed in England 
to raise the oil from the wells, which are re- 
ported to be numerous. The constantly in- 
creasing importance of the trade in mineral oils 
at Marseilles, too, attracts attention to the oil 
deposits of Europe. It is now considered certain 
that, in a period more or Jess short, the old con- 
tinent will not be tributary to America for mine- 
ral oils for lighting. Every day new natural 
reservoirs of petroleum are discovered; and at 
the same time geologists are beginning to under- 
stand oil-fields better, and the manner in which 
they are distributed over the globe. Among the 
localities which already export petroleum is 
Moldo-Wallachia. Havre is the principal French 
market for petroleum. The Marseilles Séma- 
phore, however, is of opinion that Marseilles is 
destined to become a large market when the 
European reservoirs shall be worked on a large 
scale, and when it can receive the mineral oils of 
Asia by the Isthmus of Suez. There is an inti- 
mate connexion between the reservoirs of petro- 
leum in Gallicia and in Moldo-Wallachia. These 
two oil regions, in fact, only form one, which 
corresponds to the general line of the Karpa- 
thian mountains. 


TENDERS: ABINGDON. — We have received a 
letter involving an allegation of unfair treat- 
ment on the part of the authorities of Abingdon, 
of builders who lately sent in tenders for the 
new police cells and residences in that town. 
The writer says:—“ Four tenders were sent to the 
town-clerk, properly endorsed ; three were sent 
before his office closed for business, and one 
afterwards to his private residence, the latter 
one being successful. It being noticed by two 
parties that the successful person sent his ten- 
der to the private residence of the town clerk 
instead of his office, I thought all was not right. 
I at once wrote to a contractor, at Oxford, who 
had sent in a tender, to come over the next 
morning early, and ask for his tender, merely to 
see if the tenders had been opened. He came, 
when, on his tender being handed to him, the 
envelope was missing ; and it could not be found. 
I then wrote to a member of the committee 
appointed to receive the tenders, and in reply to 
my question, he said the town-clerk opened 
them, but that no one else knew the contents of 
any of the tenders. I again wrote asking how 
he knew the town-clerk opened the tenders. He 
replied, ‘The tenders were all opened by the 
town-clerk before the meeting of the com- 
mittee ; your note was read, and then the town 
clerk said that he opened the tenders because 
they were directed to him.’” Our correspondent 
uses strong language to characterise this reply ; 
for, he says, that his tender was directed thus :— 
“To the Worshipful the Mayor and Corporation 
of the Borough of Abingdon, Tender for Works, 
&c.;”" and that the other builders tell him that 
their tenders were properly endorsed. On these 
grounds, he asks, “whether the corporation 
ought to let such conduct” pass over (since the 
tenders were opened by the town-clerk a day 
before they were to be received by the com- 
mittee) ? and whether there be no means of 
obtaining compensation for the trouble the 


unsuccessful competitors were at in getting out 
quantities ? 





Scnoors or Art.—The council of the Sheffield 


School of Art have commenced a vigorous effort 
to remove the debt on the building, which now 
amounts to 2,0001., and also to augment the 
subscription list by 2001. a year. The with- 
drawal of the Government aid has made it im- 
perative to do something, if the institution is to 
continue to exist.——In this year’s competition 
between the schools of art, two students of the 
Gloucester school have been successful, national 
medallions having been awarded to Miss C. 
Mansell for a shaded drawing from the cast, and 
to Mr. Capel N. Tripp for a drawing from the 
De Bohun tomb at the Cathedral. An “ honour- 
able mention” was also obtained by Miss W. 
Kemp for a study of historic styles. The results 
of the examinations held in this school last April 
have been communicated to the master. The 
following students and others passed in the 
different subjects indicated, 16 for Freehand ; 
7 for geometry; 1 for perspective ; 10 for model 
drawing; 3 for memory. The committee have 
offered the following prizes to be competed for 
by the students of the evening classes :—Archi- 
tectural drawing: subject, “ the Treasury,” north 
transept, Gloucester Cathedral ; 1st prize, 21. ; 
2nd, 1l. Mechanical drawing: “ Machine from 
actual measurement ;” Ist prize, 11. 10s.; 2nd, 
10s. Ornament shaded from the cast ; 1st prize, 
1l.; 2nd, 10s. Elementary architectural draw- 
ing: prize, 10s. At the Stroud school, medal- 
lions were awarded to Miss Emily Bird, for 
flower painting from nature; and to Miss Rose 
E. Stanton, for a design for a silk hanging. 
Honourable mentions were made of Miss Rose 
E. Stanton, for a group in colour; and to Miss 
Emily R. Stanton, for a design for a silk 
hanging. 








TENDERS 
For residence for Mr. Good, at Woodford, Essex. 
Messrs. Reddall & Cumber, architects :-— 








Panty BGA, : sitaiissiinitionitaenctabit £1,485 0 0 
PUNE. .ccocevsonseurenerinentieneanmbepnens 1,398 0 0 
Kiddle.. 1,393 0 0 
Maeers,, 1,375 0 0 
CL EERE SS We . 1,308 0 0 
Browne & Ro . 1,302 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .... . 1,273 0 0 
FOE ii ssccmtsGnignicciges 1,239 0 0 





For building a villa residence, at Haverstock Hill, for 
Mr. A. J. Compton, Quantities not supplied :— 


MIU MINUET icincescisessareoosshostanteuewenstal £3898 0 0 
SEIN ccc cedsusdebinnicdsvibiaanrsiebasial 885 0 0 
TROD: « ccntinssonteiccietinkessdiabeess 869 0 0 
EO RELA EAA D 550 0 0! 





For first contract for alterations to Broadfield, 
Crowley, for Mr. Thomas Viner. Mr. E, Roberts, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. F. W. Stent :— 





Nicholson (aecepted) 





For sundry works at the St. Pancras National Schools, 


Lancing -street, Euston-square. Mr. J. Dent, sur- 
veyor :— 
METER. scevmparesvinauveigstinvecessones £209 0 O 
MOIR  isiinsniccasiceisisteusbeicesecesies 147 0 0 
Southall & Watson .........c0-.c00 135 0 0 





For sundry works to be done to roofs of the premises 
of the British Artists’ Society, Mr, F. H. Forster, 
architect :— 


Manning....... Stevesnncnisbsonetieninaete £264 0 0 
| Ra 
Beard & Dent 





ED iiicsitrntutininttisnciaseiens wee 





For taking down the old union workhouse, Morpeth, 


and using materials in building a new workhouse, for 1650 | ‘ 


inmates, Mr, F, R, Wilson, architect :— 
General Tenders. 


WEED vevvinepietnovoretveite spenborencese £5,470 14 0 
ee A RR te mae 4,207 14 0 
Middlemass & Stafford ............ 3,813 10 0 
: Mason's Work 
POURED td cithcanuisibani dha dincibaceenc ceuids £2,814 0 0 
MEE ‘sccatecsctsaccbnpinoverovaiicass 1,860 0 0 
OU? cies ctnsocscevcssteveovreveei 1,857 0 0 
: Joiner’s Work, 
MD cictabicsranteiinesiinessvcnonce £2,011 0 0 
POINT. wasasssrurspepsvevseneacenetpens 300 0 0 
A RES 1,240 0 0 
MONE 8b, nscvesvesévsiennsidebscovens 1,188 0 0 
Slater's Work, 

IEE” .:cauibseniivonitisnieceniiandiiens £243 10 0 
WAP seanttincdscscasdiesincuneeid. 8014 0 
Plasterer’s Work. 

WING << secidecisnnciot ibdsssbiesecs tds £200 0 0 
I iss is cts cveiccicbindaronibihs 180 0 0 

i Smith's and Plumber’ s Work, 
8 Re £264 0 0 
RRL ETS 235 0 0 
Wilkin & Dickman® ............... 175 12 0 

_.. Painter's and Glazier’s Work. 
TIO 5 scscssossichaigabcbidapmnksiacciinn se 30 0 0 
Bowman & 80M.........0cvessseeesves 99 12 0 
Wilkin & Dickman® ,.............. 7816 6 
OD iiss nctaccitpeitbiiscesccgilikhed £3,722 18 6 
Sum ordered to be spent by the 

Poor-law Board ..........:0..0.05 3,908 14 0 

* Tenders recommended to the Board of Guardians, 








For building a detached villa, at Highbury New P 
for Mr. Henry Rydon. Mr, Chas. Hambridge, match moon 
Quantities not supplied :— . 








SEIN <ctencasensnanseson obtbbisbeeronncase £2,400 0 0 
Waters... 2, 0 
i kt, Se wiangpuaskabie 2,239 0 0 
Gillett & Wisbey ........00.000..008 . 2,050 0 0 
n 1,974 0 0 
Settee isciesssniinisciubidarsibaeensuscioin pe 00 
Palmer.,,.......... wihtia ieesbicaiieduicedcitiie . 1,900 0 0 
UPON: ccktaeiaiinaeadibivachixianssssuses 1,865 0 0 





For alterations at 390, Mile-end-road, Mr, Wm, Smith, 
architect :— r 














For sewe' at West-end, Hampstead, and Kil 
Hill & Ked “ 





meen | ecooco 


ill dell ....... esevecoreesdeses . £8,500 0 
Niblet ...... 6,500 0 

ONDER cevscocsvenescncagonteccessconese 6,390 0 
RISE coscsvescvencess eacctenestecen tent ~ 5,550 0 
TORRID. 5. csnvase nesededensinesinnela bbetane 5,375 0 
UO GIIONG scceniipecesthttasovevaniatentinn 5,200 0 
TENET \svcitlirctnsiaisin tibpepinabainuaaninaiadh 4,649 0 





For villa and stabling, to be erected on Caterham Park 
Estate, Caterham, for Mr. G. H. Coote. Mr. Thomas 
Harris, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 

Dawson (accepted)............c000 £3,139 0 0 
CUES cc rcssscsverectenvennsnces eovesenes 2,764 0 0 





For an Italian villa, to be erected on Caterham Park 
Estate, Caterham. Mr, Thomas Harris, architect, Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 


en ... £4,637 0 0 
Carter & Sons .. . 8,770 0 0 
Hearle (accepted) . 8,550 0 0 








For side shops and galleries, in the new Market-hall, 
Derby. Mr. G. Thompson, architect :-— 
eS RR LEE ELON £1,069 0 0 
995 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Cc. RB. O.—W. C.—Johnny.—C. J. H.—J. F. (if photograph be sent 
we may judge).—F, M.—J. O. P.—G. C. (can seod information to ua), 
—G. M. H.—E W. M.—J. W. P.—D. 8.—H. C. (thanks).—J. 8. (will see 
ap answer in present number).—T. J, (thanks).—J. T. J.—L—tainby, 
—J.D. P.—W. G, 8.—R. H.—W. B.—L. D, D.—@. P, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 

NotE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Onri- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copiks ony should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 





ADVERTISEMENT. | 

CHURCH, RET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749, 








T°, AMATEUR AUTHORS, &— 
ption of 


Messrs, COX & WYMAN execute every descri; 
PRINTING in the best wi pt ae 
aud at moderate charges.—-OOX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, 
Fine-Art, and General Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, W.C. 











HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE 
Now sendy, Sak gto sees aa , with numerous 


jews and Plans, Svo. 244. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE ; or, How 
to Plan English Residences, from the Parsonage to the 
With Tables of Accommodation and Cost, and a Series of Selected 
ADs. 5 ROBERT KERR, Archi Professor of the Arts of 
Construction 


tect, 
in _—— College, London. 
“ Mr. Kerr is thoroughly alive to requirements of a house fit for 
's babi in and all 





ducive to the health and enjoyment of hw family. A very useful 
it is, and we d it cordially.”— Timea. 

“ A book which p liy and efficiently falfils all that it under- 
takes to do.”— Reader. 

“ This hk yp toner De which os — y Aap mee out his 
object thoroughly, regar of time an r. Itis 
by unity of design, with clear arran t and just subordination of 

. We can cordially recomm it."—London Review. 

“The volume contains a number of valuable suggestions which all 
will do well to consider, and to attend to in any house L: Bo 
hereafter build, if only they can find an architect able and to 

them all out.”— Churchman, 

“ Professor Kerr's volume is a 
should study who is about to build 
pose to spend on its one th 
pounds. It is lavishly supplied with plaus.”— Zzaminer. 

“The volume we uable contribution to the 
literature of our 
students, and we venture to it wili become a text-book for 
those who are more adva .”"— Builder. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 





treatise that every man 











aetecawnters 


woman 





adam fei Rape 
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